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Hotes, 
“PETAR” OR “ PETARD.” 


As the editor of the ‘Oxford English Dic- 
tionary ’ will soon be dealing with this word, 
a few examples of its use by our old writers 
may be acceptable. It has become familiar 
to us from the expression “ Hoist with his 
own petar,” which occurs in ‘ Hamlet,’ Act ITT. 
sc.iv. Mr. Sidney Lee tells us in his ‘ Life 
of William Shakespeare’ that this play was 
produced in 1602, and printed in 1603 and 
the following year. The engine of warfare 
to which reference is made had been recently 
invented, and bore a terrible character. That 
the dramatist (or his printer) had some 
reason for spelling the word as he does may 
be inferred from Remaines,’ where 
he writes as follows in his chapter on ‘ Artil- 
larie’: “Canons, Demicanons, Chambers, 
Slinges, Arquebuze, Caliver, Handgun, 


Muskets, Petronils, Pistoll, Dagge, &c., and 
Petarras of the same brood lately invented.” 
I quote from the second edition, 1614, p. 241, 
but the article had appeared in the first, 
published ten years earlier. This would seem 
to fix the invention of the weapon some- 
where near the end of the sixteenth century. 


Polydore Vergil, who lived during the first 
half of that period, is one of the earliest 
writers to speak of gunpowder and the in- 
struments that were fashioned for its use, but 
he makes no mention in his book ‘De Rerum 
Inventoribus,’ lib. ii. cap. xi., of any such 
tormentum as the “ petar.” Neither do I find 
any reference to such a weapon in what may 
be called the encyclopedia of the sizteonth 
century—viz., the ‘Officina Ioan. Ravisii 
Textoris,’ which went through many editions, 
both before and after the death of its com- 
— “Jean Tixier, Seigneur de Ravisi, 
umaniste, né vers 1480 a St. Saulge 
(Niévre), mort a Paris le 3 Déc. 1524,” as I 
learn from a manuscript note prefixed to the 
copy now before me. This edition was printed 
at Venice in 1574 in two volumes, and is 
declared to be on the title-page “opus nunc 
recens postomnesomnium editiones fidelissimé 
recognitum, et indice copiosissimo locuple- 
tatum”; but in the chapter entitled 
‘Machine Quedam Bellice, et Tormenta,’ 
vol. i. p. 179 et sey., there is none described 
that answers to the “petar”; hence we ma 
conclude that it had not yet been invented. 
The word, as used by Camden, would seem 
to be Spanish, but the only form given in 
the dictionaries of that language is petardo ; 
and the same may be said of Portuguese, 
Dutch, and German. In Italian we find two 
words given in Torriano’s edition of Florio’s 
‘Dictionary,’ 1688— viz., petardo and petaruolo ; 
and in the English-Italian part of the same 
work, petard and petarre. But Italy can lay 
no claim to the invention on the testimony 
of Sir Henry Wotton, who wrote as follows 
to Sir Edmund Bacon on 21 May, 1613 :— 
“With him likewise come certain other Gentle- 
men of Title, who should from the beginning have 
dignified the Ambassador’s Train: but the cause 
of this stragling was a sudden attempt, which the 
Duke immediately after the Ambassador’s depar- 
ture (who appointed these Gentlemen to follow 
him) made upon the Marquisate of Monferrato, 
where he surprized three Towns with the Petarde: 
the first time (as one writeth from \enice) that 
ever that pestilent invention had been put in prac- 
tice beyond the Alps.” — ‘ Reliquize Wottonianz,’ 
p. 415, fourth ed., 1685. 
In another letter, dated October, 1620, the 
same writer, describing Count Tampier’s 
attempt on the town of Presburg in Hungary, 
says it was his intention “to apply the 
Petard to one of the Gates of the Cittadel,” 
but it was a failure and the cause of his 
death, for, though not exactly “hoist with 
his own petar,” 
“‘approaching a Skonce that lyes by the Castle 
gate, and turning about to cry for his men to come 
on, he was shot in the lowest part of his Skull 
nearest his Neck, after which he spake no syllable, 
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as Don Carolo d'Austria (second base Son to 
Rodolph the Emperour, and himself at that time 
saved by the goodness of his Armour) doth testifie.” 
—Ibid., pp. 35.6. 

But long before these dates Ben Jonson, 
in 1609, had twice used the word in a very 
amusing way in ‘ The Silent Woman,’ Act IV. 
sc. ii., where Truewit cries out :— 

** You shall hang no petard here: [’ll die rather. 
Will you not take my word? I never knew one 
but would be satisfied. Sir Amorous («peaks through 
the key-hole), there's no standing out: he has made 
a petard of an old brass pot, to force your door.” 
Many years after this, probably between 1620 
and 1625, the same ones in his ‘ Execration 
upon Vulcan,’ wrote the following lines :— 

Blow up and ruin, mine and countermine, 

Make your petards and grenades, all your fine 

Engines of murder, and enjoy the praise 

Of massacring mankind so many ways! 

After listening to one who had been in his 
youth a man of war, let us hear what a man 
of peace has to say. Robert Burton, in his 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ part ii. sect. ii. 
mem. 4, has the following remarks, which, I 
take it, first appeared in 1621, though I quote 
from what is declared to be an exact reprint | 
of the edition of 1651 (sixteenth ed., London, 
B. Blake, 1836, p. 357) :— 


celsus, aurum fulminans, or aurum volatile, which 
shall imitate thunder and lightning, and crack 
lowder than any gunpowder; Cornelius Drible a 
‘motion, inextinguible lights, /inwm non 
ardens, with many such feats: see his book de 
natura elementorum, besides hail, wind, snow, 
thunder, lightning, &c., those strange fire-works, 
devilish pettards, and such warlike machinations 
derived hence, of which read Tartalea and others.” 
If Dr. Murray wishes to consult these 
authorities, he need only turn into the 
Bodleian Library, whence Burton derived so 
much of his amazing learning. 

From the references given it would appear 
that the engine was a French invention, and 
that petard is the fore correct spelling. As 
to the derivation of the word, I will only say 
in Camden’s phrase: “ Inquire if you under- 
stand it not of Cloacinas chaplaines, or such 
as are well read in Aiax”* (chapter on ‘ Sur- 
names,’ p. 135). 

Since I wrote the above note I have con- 
sulted Littré’s great ‘ Dictionnaire,’ which 
gives pétard as the correct form, but says 
that ‘‘la d ne se prononce pas, et ne se lie 
pas,” which words will account for the 
diversity of spelling. Shakespeare, accord- 
ing to Ben Jonson, had ‘“‘small Latin and 
less Greek,” but he must have had no little 


i. An apparent reference to Sir John Harington’s 
* Metamorphosis of Ajax.’} 


French, if we are to judge by the following 
passage which Littré quotes from Théodore 
Agrippa d’Aubigne’s ‘ Histoire depuis 1550 
jusqu’en 1601,’ vol. ii. 349: “Voici les 
premieres nouvelles de ces petars (1580) qui 
ont tant fait parler d’eux, et qui n’avoient 
encores esté essaiez sinon en un meschant 
chasteau de Rouargue, qui n’a pu nous 
donner son nom.” Though this ‘His- 
toire’ was not published until long after 
‘ Hamlet’ was written it would seem to show 
clearly when the weapon was first used, and 
that Shakespeare had adopted the original 
spelling of the word. Joun T. Curry. 


PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
(See 9 S. viii. 2.) 

Tue death of the author of ‘ Festus’ on the 
6th inst. recalls to me the pleasant message 
I received from him through his niece, Miss 
F. C. Carey, in reference to the extract from 
Mr. Theodore Watts Dunton’s letter in the 
Atheneum of April ist, 1876. The passages 
were very gratifying to him, but he told his 
niece that when he wrote ‘ Festus’ he cer- 


tainly had never seen ‘Paracelsus.’ His 
| niece wrote: uncle and Mr. 
|had so great miration for each other's 
Crollius hath made, after his master Para. | venius, and each was so noble in character, 


that I am sure that if it had been so the 
influence would have been as willingly ad- 
mitted by one as it would have been gener- 
ously accepted by the other.” 

Althou the papers have had biographical 


| notices of the poet, a few notes as a record 


pene not be out of place in ‘N. & Q.’ He was 
early brought under poetic influence, as his 
father, who had been a schoolfellow of Henry 
Kirke White, was also a writer of verse. When 
a boy of eight he witnessed Byron’s lying in 
state in the “Old Blackamoor’s Head,” situated 
in the High Street, Nottingham. So early as 
1836 ‘Festus’ was commenced, and in 1839 
the book was published by Pickering. 

Mr. J. A. Hammerton, in an essay on ‘ Philip 
James Bailey and his Work,’ which appeared 
in the Sunday Magazine, January, 1898, after 
he had been paying a visit to the poet, de- 
scribes ‘Festus’ as being the answer to 
Tennyson's hope, 

Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill :— 

“Many another has suggested this world 
problem ; but Philip James Bailey has essayed 
its solution.” 

During the whole of his long life the poet 
enjoyed excellent health. He was passionately 
fond of the sea, and for a time he resided 


in Jersey ; then at Cliff Cottage, near Ilfra- 
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combe; from there he removed to Black- 
heath ; but he longed to spend his last days 
in his beloved native town, so returned to 
Nottingham, where he led a life of quiet 
retirement among his books and the flowers 
in his old-fashioned garden. 

On the 27th of October, 1896, he had the 

reat sorrow of losing his wife, the Clara of 

is poem, after a perfectly happy life of 
thirty-three years. Since her death he had 
been surrounded by loving relatives, and 
had enjoyed the companionship of his son. 
All did their best to mitigate his loss. 
The close of the long life came after but a 
short illness. 

On the Ist of September his niece wrote 
to me that “at the beginning of August the 
pleasant seat in the garden had to be given 
up, and he stayed upstairs in his study 
adjoining his bedroom, amongst his beloved 
books, and did not wish to go down again.” 
When he was a boy his father had given him 
a copy of ‘Childe Harold,’ just after its publi- 
cation. This he at once learned by heart, and 
it remained through life one of his favourite 

ms. One morning, after a very restless 
night, he told her that ‘‘last night when I 
was awake I repeated the fourth canto of 
‘Childe Harold,’ one of the finest poems.” 
On Saturday, the 6th of September, he peace- 
fully pa: away, almost his last words 
being “Good-bye for a little while.” After 
his death by his express wish they placed 
him in the scarlet toga of his old university, 
Glasgow, which last year conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.D. On the Tuesday follow- 
ing he was buried in the beautiful church 
cemetery at Nottingham, in the same grave 
as his wife, and close to that of others who 
had been very dear tohim. One is glad to 
read in the sympathetic notice which ap- 
peared in the Atheneum of the 13th inst. that 
the writer anticipates for ‘ Festus’ a glorious 
revival. May this be so, and the poet's 
prayer be realized :— 

Grant us, O God, that in Thy holy love 

The universal people of the work 

May grow more great and happy every day, 

Mightier, wiser, humbler, too, towards Thee, 

And that all ranks, all classes, callings, states 

Of life, so far as such seem right to Thee, 

May mingle into one. like sister trees, 

And so in one stem flourish. 


Joun C. FRANCIS. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

1789 (circa). Dibdin’s Celebrated Songs as Sung 
by him, in his Entertainments, adapted for the 
German Flute. Book I. Price 3s. London Printed 


& Sold by Preston & Son, at their Wholesale 
Warehouses 97 Strand. Oblong 8vo. Title, verso 
blank ; index on p. 1; music, pp. 2 to 36, contains 36 
melodies from ‘Whim of the Moment’ and prior 
productions. 

I have not seen a second book. 

1789. The Bystander; or, Universal Weekly Ex- 
positor. by a literary association. =Aut per ridi- 
culum aut severe dicere. Cicero=London: Printed 
for the Association, and sold by H. Thomas, at 
their office, under the Piazza, Covent Carden. 
MbDccxc. 4to; vi, 409 pp.; also engraved plates, 
music, and words of the following songs (written 
and composed by Dibdin except where stated) :— 

1. The Bystander. 

2. Hymn on the recovery of a gentleman lately 
wounded, written by 
The Lover's Petition. 

. Norah, written by Theophilus Swift. 

. Cupid’s Plumes. 

Greenwich Pensioner (No. 15, ‘ The Oddities’). 
. Crazy Kate, written by —— Moore. 

. The Wily Fox (No. 30, ‘The Wags’). 

Love’s Solicitude, written by T. Swift. 

10. Song, I vow I thought you at first sight 
(No. 21, “Whim of the Moment’). 

ll. Glee, Come round me and weep (No. 19, 
‘Whim of the Moment’). 

12. Little Ben (in ‘ Musical Tour Ent.’ and No. 33, 
*The Wags’). 

13. I don’t believe a word on’t (No. 17, ‘Whim 
of the Moment’). 

14. "Tis true the marks of many years (No. 22, 
‘Whim of the Moment’). 

15. The Fairy Train (No. 20, ‘Whim of the 
Moment’). 

16. Catch, The Philosopher. 

17. The Portrait (No. 27, ‘Whim’; No. 17, 
* Oddities ’). 

18. The Flowing Cann (sic) (No. 3, ‘ Oddities’). 

19. The Invitation (No. 20, ‘ Oddities’). 

20. Bachelors Hall (No. 2, ‘ Oddities’). 

21. Peggy Perkins (No. 4, ‘ Oddities ’). 

22. Saturday Night at Sea (No. 5, * Oddities’). 

23. Rondeau, Alas, where shall I comfort find? 
(No. 22, ‘ Oddities.’ ) 

24. I’ve made to marches Mars descend (No. 26, 
* Oddities’). 

25. Marriage and Music (No. 21, ‘ Oddities’). 

Rs Bonny Kate (No. 25, ‘Oddities’ ; and No. 32, 
Wags’). 

27. How much I love thee girl, would’st know 

(No. 23, ‘ Oddities ’). 
I have not seen separate parts of this serial, 
which was issued weekly, price sixpence, for 
six months, commencing August, 1789, each 
part containing 16 pages and an engraved 
sheet of music (2 pages, back blank). Nearly 
everything in it was written by Dibdin, and 
I am inclined to think it was printed at his 
house, and published by him under the alias 
of H. Thomas. The ‘ Bystander’ songs were 
also sold as a separate publication, without the 
text, price 9s., but I have not seen a copy. 


1789. The Oddities ; or, Dame Nature in a Frolic. 
Table Entertainment written, composed and per- 


by C. Dibdin. First performance 7 
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No collected edition of the songs is known to 
me. The following were published, folio, 
4 pp.. first blank, except where stated, signed 
at the foot of first engraved page by C. Dibdin 
or T. W. for C. Dibdin. Price 1s. The head- 
ing similar to that given in the case of No. 2, 
unless stated otherwise. 

1. Every Inch a Sailor. Written and Composed 
by Mr. Dibdin, and sung by Mr. Incledon with the 
greatest applause, at Vauxhall. London, Printed 
for the Author, at his Music Warehouse, 411 Strand ; 
opposite the Adelphi. 

2. Bachelors Hall written and composed by Mr. 
Dibdin for his entertainment called The Oddities, 
London Printed &c. [as above). 

3. The Flowing Can. 

4. Peggy Perkins. 

5. Saturday night at Sea. 

6. Ben Backstay. 

7. Taffy and Griddy. 

8. Lrish Drinking Song. 

9. The Tar for all weathers. 

10. All the World’s a masquerade. 

ll. The Lamplighter. 

12. On Gratitude. Written & composed for the 
Oddities & inscribed to the Rt Hon: Viscount 
(ialway, with all the warmth, yet deference and 
respect, belonging to that exquisite sensation ; by 
his Lordships greatly obliged. & most obedient 
servant C. Dibdin. London [&c.}. 

13. Mock Italian Song. 4 pp. 

14. Poor Tom, or the Sailor's Epitaph. 

15. The Greenwich Pensioner. 

16. Wigs, or the Inundation...... sung in The 
Wags and The Oddities,......A Lesson for the Harp- 
sichord adapted by Mr. Dibdin from the subject 
of his songs will be publish’d on the 15" day of 
Every Month. 

17. The Portrait (formerly in ‘The Whim of the 
Moment’). 

18. The Indian Song (from ‘ The Islanders’). 

19. Sly Old Hodge (from ‘ The Wives Revenged’). 


The majority of these songs are arranged for 
“ Flute, German Flute, or Guittar” (sic). In 
some cases impressions from the same plates 
have Dibdin’s later address : Leicester Place, 
Leicester Square. I have seen such of Nos. 1 
and 14. Early in the nineteenth century 
G. Walker, 106, Great Portland Street, pub- 
lished editions of some, if not all; usually 
from Dibdin’s plates altered. I have seen 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 14, and 15. Diether, 
29, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, published 
similar editions of Nos. 2,6,and 10. A single- 
page edition of No. 15, by Hime, Dublin, is 
probably only one of many pirated issues. 
Songs also sung in ‘The Oddities,” which I 
have not seen in folio, are as follows :— 

*20. The Invitation. 

*21. Marriage and Music. 

*22. Alas, where shall I comfort find ? 

*23. The Musicians Love Song (also No. 36 in ‘ The 


Wags’). 
*24. Crown me, Bacchus; ~ 
"25. Bonny Kate (also No. 32 in ‘ The Wags’). 
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*26. I've made to marches Mars descend. 

The music and words of Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 15, 17, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 25, and 26 are in the ‘ Bystander,’ 
ante, 

1790. A collection of Songs, selected from the 
works of Mr. Dibdin. = Yet still am I enabled to 
bring up in life’s rear. G. Pen. = Second Edition, 
London, Printed for the Author: and sold by him, 
at his Warehouse, No. 411, Strand, opposite the 
Adelphi. 12mo, pp. xvi (not consecutively paged), 
231, and vii (index). Dedication to Wm. Davis, 
Esq., dated August 6, 1790. 

I have not seen the first edition, issued in 
April, 1790, but the ‘ Advertisement’ states 
that the second is “without the smallest 
alteration, except being more correct.” The 
third edition is described as Volume L., “ with 
additions and alterations,” and the dedication 
is dated 4 January, 1792. The only addition 
is one song at end (from ‘ Private Theatricals’), 
which is apparently introduced with frugal 
intent to utilize p. 232, formerly blank. The 
advertisement announces the second volume 
will be published “in about six weeks.” In 
a copy of Volume L,, third edition, which has 
the watermark date 1794, but cannot have 
been published earlier than 1796, as it bears 
Dibdin’s Leicester Place address, the dedica- 
tion, preface, and advertisement are elimi- 
nated. This probably is the latest form, as 
I have never seen a fourth edition. The 
collection was eventually extended to five 
volumes, all but the first innocent of dates, 
for which reason it will be most convenient 
to give particulars here: Vol. II. (1792), 

p. xvi, 191, vii. One copy in my possession 
yas at end an interesting catalogue (seven 
pages) of songs, &c., on sale at Dibdin’s 
warehouse. The third edition, “with addi- 
tions and alterations” (I have not seen the 
second), lacks the author’s long preface, and 
is probably the definitive form, date 1796 or 
later. Vol. III. (71793), pp. viii, 190, viii. 
Vol. IV. (71796), pp. iv, 198, vi. Vol. V. 
(21799), pp. iv, iv, 199. The price per 
volume was 3s. sewn, or 4s. 6d. elegantly 
bound. 

1790. A psalm Tune, ‘ Alverstoke,’ by C. Dibdin, 
appears in “The Psalms of David for the Use of 
Parish Churches......the music selected 

nadon, 


composed by Edward Miller Mus Doc...... 
W. Miller.” Preface dated March, 1790. 
The list of subscribers includes Mr. Dibdin 
(six copies), Mrs. Dibdin, and Miss Dibdin. 
The tune will be found properly harmonized 
on p. 3 of ‘The Standard Psalm Tune Book’ 
(1851), compiled by the composer’s grandson, 
Henry E. Dibdin. 

1790. *A new Musical Burlesque, The Cobweb, 
written and com by Mr. Dibdin, is advertised 


| in the World on 23rd April, 1790, as in rehearsal 
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at the Royal Circus, “and will be produced in a few 
da 

E. Drepry. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

(To be continued.) 

Lineutstic Currosities.— The following 
lines may interest some of your readers. 
They are intended to prove the near relation- 
ship of Latin and Italian. I do not remember 
to have seen them in any English book. 

Te saluto, alma Dea, Dea generosa, 
0 gloria nostra, o Veneta regina! 
In procelloso turbine funesto 
Tu regnasti secura: mille membra 
Intrepida prostrasti in pugna acerba. 
Per te miser non fui, per te non gemo, 
Vivo in pace per te. Regna, o beata 
Regna in prospera sorte, in alta pompa, 
In augusto splendore, in aurea sede. 
Tu serena, tu placida, tu pia, 
Tu benigna: tu salva, ama, conserva. 

The following lines contain Gothic of a 
very old stage. They were probably written 
by an Italian in Africa under the domination 
of the Vandals, who spoke Gothic, a tongue 
more nearly related to Anglo-Saxon than is 
O.H. German :— 

Inter citz Gothicum scapia matzia ia drinkam 

Non audet quisquam dignos educere versus. 

Here citz is supposed to mean kiss ; scapia 
matzia (or matva)=sheep-meat ; ia may be 
some Gothic expletive or aflirmation=ja, 
though Burmann would read wina=wine ; 
drinkam=a drink. Another version gives 
eils for citz, which will=Germ. //eil. 
H. A. Srrone. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Attan Ramsay anp Taomson. — At the 
present time, when it is fashionable to assign 
an author’s works to one or other of his 
eminent contemporaries, it is singular that 
no one should utilize the floating legend by 
which Thomson of ‘ The Seasons’ is credited 
with the authorship of ‘The Gentle Shep- 
herd.’ A friend of Raswer, by name John 
Steel, averred that Allan himself told him 
how the thing came about. The wigmaker, 
says Steel, was one day shaving the author 
of ‘The Seasons,’ when he was pressed to 
lend his name for the title-page of ‘The 
Gentle Shepherd,’ and ultimately consented 
on an assurance being given him that reason- 
able conditions would attend the obliging 
accommodation. “So,” concludes this cir- 


cumstantial report, “from what is said above, | 


Mr. Thomson, the author of ‘The Seasons,’ 
is the author of ‘The Gentle Shepherd,’ and 
Allan Ramsay is the father of it.” Sir Harris 
Nicolas chronicled this story in the memoir 
prefixed to his edition of Thomson, 1831-47 s 


and although it is the case that Leigh Hunt, 
in ‘Men, Women, and Books,’ scouts it as 
ridiculous—finding, he says, “not a trace of 
resemblance to Thomson’s style in ‘The 
Jentle Shepherd ’”—his is but an individual 


opinion, and may be erroneous. There is 
certainly room here for investigation and 
chronicle of ingenious surmise. Ramsay and 
Thomson were undoubtedly contemporary 
Scotsmen, and Thomson was a great force 
in the movement that culminated in the 
Romantic revival of letters. Now ‘The 
Gentle Shepherd’ is a rural poem, and _ its 
author seems to have been thoroughly familiar 
with shepherds, which is a thing hardly to 
be looked for in an Edinburgh wigmaker 
credited with shaving descriptive poets. Some 
one should trace this story to its source and 
finally resolve the impending doubt. The 
leading points to be settled are—(1) Did 
Ramsay shave Thomson? and (2) Did he 
stand sponsor for his customer’s work ? 
Tomas Bayne. 


Pick =Streaut.—This has generally been re- 
garded as a secondary use of the ordinary 
verb pick (legere), but it is probably a distinct 
word, and a derivative of Ital. picare, to 
rogue, to cheat up and down (Florio) ; picaro, 
a rogue (id.), which comes from It. pica (Lat. 
ica), & magpie, a notoriously thievish bird. 

hus picare was originally to play the magpie. 
To mckeer, Fr. picorer, to maraud, originally 
to steal cattle (Lat. pecus, pecoris), is also un- 
connected. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

8. Woodford. 


Otpest Woopen CuurcH AND UNIVERSITY. 

“The oldest wooden building in the world is a 
church at Borgund, in Norway. It was built in the 
eleventh century, and has been protected by fre- 
quent coverings of pitch, says a contemporary. The 
oldest university in the world is El Azhar, meaning 
‘the splendid,’ situated at Cairo. It is the greatest 
Mohammedan school, and has clear records dating 
from 975."—St. James's Gazette (Special Edition), 
6 February. 
Both fine records, if true. URLLAD. 

Westey AND Homer. —I do not know 
whether John Wesley was as great a student 
of Homer as Gladstone, but he makes a 
quotation from the poet in one of his letters 
which is worthy of notice. The portion con- 
taining this is given in Canon Overton's 
‘ Life of Wesley’ (p. 151), and the letter was 
written to Fletcher in 1773, requesting him to 


|take up the organizing work, which Wesley 


(then seventy years of age) thought he could 


|not hope to continue much longer. A head 


was required, for, he says, ov« dyafdy 
These words occur (‘Il.,’ 
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ii, 204) in the speech in which Ulysses, 
recalling the Grecian army to the contest 
which they had erroneously thought was 
to be abandoned, rebukes objectors of 
no repute either in council or in fight, 
asserting that the king was to be 
obeyed to whom Zeus had committed the 
sceptre, and rightly, for the rule of many 
was not good. (Homer, as is well known, 
was no democrat, and his object was to 
glorify the cniefs of the Achwans.) It is 
somewhat singular that this sentence is 
erroneously quoted in Liddell and Scott, 
where we have (introduced into the seventh 
edition under xodpavos; in earlier editions 
the place in the ‘Iliad’ is referred to, but the 
words are not given) ov« dyafh) roA vKotpavin. 
This would be similar to altering the famous 
passage in Vergil (Ecl. iii. 80), “ Triste lupus 
stabulis,” into “Tristis lupus stabulis,” or “A 
sad wolf in the folds” instead of “A wolf is a 
sad [baneful, as Dryden has So in the 
folds.” 
Blackheath. 


Jessitca.—This was a female name current 


among English Jews before the expulsion in | 


1290. It was borne principally by Jewesses 
of Norwich. A Jessica was wife of Rabbi 
Elias Cochab, cirea 1240; another, a little 
later, was the wife of Jacob fil Jurnin, also 
of Norwich. It is met with twice in the 
diminutive form Gica and Gika. 
Iscah of Genesis, chap. xi. verse 29, which 
should have been transliterated Jessica 
according to the Hebrew text. 
M. D. Davis. 


A Quart Eprrapru.—In a recent number 
of the 7'atler, in the ‘Gossip of the Hour,’ the 
following lines are given as a quaint epitaph 
found on a tombstone in a Suffolk church- 
yard :— 

O may I stand before the Lord 

When earth and seas are fled, 

And hear the Judge pronounce my name 

With blessings on my head. 
But, substituting in the first line “Lamb” 
for “ Lord,” these lines are one of the verses 
of a Scottish paraphrase used, along with 
metrical psalms and hymns, by the Church 
of Scotland. Some of the paraphrases are 
found in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ such 
as “O God of Bethel” and “ How bright these 
glorious spirits shine.” Grorce ANGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B 


Quakers tn Kent.—With reference to the 
places of worship belonging to the Quakers, 
the following occur in some of the volumes 
relating to the Court of the Archdeacon of 


It is the} 


bury Cathedral Library. Vol. for years 


1675-98, fol. 215 :— 
To the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We, the people called Quakers, desire it may 
be veseenel in the Ecclesiastical Court in Canter. 
bury, that they may use a house or place in 
Faversham in the County of Kent for religious 
worship for the said people. And do likewise 
desire a certificate of the same. 

(Signed) Joun Sirus. 
Joun Mappox, 
Joun Love. 


1 July, 1696. 

Vol. 1678-1735, fol. 231 :— 

To the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We whose names are hereunto pon we” a in the 
behalf of the people of God called Quakers, do 
desire (according to the Directions of an Act of 
Parliament entitled an Act to exempt his Majesty's 
Protestant Subjects from the Penalties of certain 
Laws); that it may be Registered in the Registry a 
Meeting place for religious worship inthe house of 
Robert Barrett in the parish of Swacliff [Nwayle- 
cliffe] in the County of Kent, and that we may 
have a certificate of the same. 

(Signed) Henry Pree. 
Isaac CoLiins, 
Joun Love. 


The abovesaid Certificate was presented by John 
Love, and registered this 3lst of J uly, 1700. 
(Signed) Pa. Luxry, Deputy Reer. 
Again, in the same volume :— 
To the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
Certify (according to the directions of an Act of 
Parliament intitled an Act toexempt their Majestys’ 
Protestant subjects desenting [sic] from the Church 
of England, from the penalties of certain laws); 
that a meeting for the people called Quakers for 
religious worship is intended to be held at the house 
of Mary Meredeth in New Romney, widow ; and 


| desire it may be recorded, and that we may have a 


Canterbury that are now preserved in Canter- 


certificate thereof, as the said Statute directs. 
(Signed) MEREDETH. 

Isaac CoLLins, 
Joun Love, junior. 

This Certificate without date ws exhibited the 
28rd day of December, 1708, and is uled amongst the 
certificates. 

The above copies of certificates may be 
useful for any history of the Quakers in 
Kent. Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Cuartes I.’s Journey To ScorLanp,— 
There is something very touching in the con- 
cluding words of the last sermon preached 
before him on the eve of his fatal journey :— 

“For though I may not bless, yet 1 may pray: 
God Almighty, whom you seek and serve, hath 
blessed you ever hitherto ; and may his faithfulness 
and truth be your shield and protection ever here- 
after. He that went with Abraham in his Journey, 
be with you in yours: Let him lead you forth in 
peace, and, to the joy of all hearts, return you 
again in safety. May he carry you from Crown to 
Crown, from one Kingdom to another upon earth ; 
and, having ministred all things else unto you 
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according to your heart’s desire here, may he at last 


(and let that be late) minister an entrance unto you | 


also abundantly into his own Kingdom, this King- 
dom of God. Whereunto,” &c. 
The preacher was Dr. Walter Raleigh. See 
‘Reliquie Raleighane,’ p. 235 (ed. 1679). 
Ricoarp H. THorntTon. 
Henry Hawkins, Jesurt.—According to 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ his works are :— 

4. The History of St. Elizabeth...... Collected from 
various authors by N. A. Sine loco, 1632. Dedicated 
to Lady Jerneghan. 

6. The Life of St. Aldegunda. Paris, 1636. Under 
the initials H. H. 
The latter book is not in the library of the 
British Museum, but the former is, and if 
the contributor to the ‘ D.N.B.’ had taken the 
trouble to look at it he would have found 
that it was published under the initials 
H. A. and dedicated to Lady Mary Tenham. 

According to Sommervogel, St. Aldegund’s 
‘ Life’ was translated from the French of F. 
Binetti and published in Paris in 1632, which 
date is probably correct, because H. A. begins 
his preface to the reader by stating that he 
had lately translated the ‘ Life of St. Alde- 
gond.’ “F. Binetti” is, however, probably 
an error for E. Binet. L. K. 


Casanova. — The current number of the 
North American Review contains a most 
interesting and valuable article on Casanova 
by Mr. Arthur Symons. It recapitulates the 
proofs that he wrote his own memoirs, and 
wrote them far better than we have them— 
in thoroughly bad French and German 
translations. It adds quotations from the 
masses of unpublished Casanova MSS. at 
Dux. 

[See 8 8. viii., ix., x., xi., xii. passim.] 
Qurrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Fynes Moryson’s am about 
to publish the completion of Fynes Moryson’s 
‘Itinerary,’ never before printed. F nes 
Moryson was born in 1566, being the third 
son of Thomas Moryson, of Cadeby, Lincoln- 
shire. There is ample information about his 
family connexions and his life. The date of 
his death and the place of his burial are, 
however, unknown, and [ should be grateful 
for any information that would throw light 
on these points. Does any portrait of Fynes 
Moryson exist Cuas HuGuHes. 


| Sir THomas Hiccins.—He was the Secre- 
tary of State to the Old Pretender in 1714 
(not to be confounded with Sir Thomas 
Higgins, or Higgons, who died in 1691). Can 
any one kindly inform me if a portrait of 
him is in existence, and where it is to be 
seen ; also tell me the date of his birth and 
death ? Tuomas TURNER. 
Mill Hill Road, Norwich. 


Str Antuony Jackson. — Information is 
sought as to the parentage and residence of 
Sir Anthony Jackson, and the names of his 
wife and children, if any. From Le Neve's 
list of knights he appears to have been a 
member of the Middle Temple, and to have 
been knighted by Charles II. at Breda in 
1650. Epmunp T. BEew Ley. 

Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin. 


Sr. Epreuantus.— Can any one give me 
information as to St. Epiphanius, —. of 
Salamis, who died a.p. 403? M. H. 


Tennyson’s Bar.—Can ‘N. & Q.’ supply 
information as to the particular locality of 
the bar mentioned in Tennyson’s ‘ Crossing 
the Bar’? Suggestion has been made that 
the bar at the entrance of Salcombe Harbour 
may be alluded to. (Rev.) H. Hawkurns. 

23, Parkhurst Road, New Southgate. 

(Surely no particular bar need have been necessary 
here, as in the case of Kingsley and other poets who 
refer to it.] 


WestPHALIz.—What does the title Baron de 
Westphalie mean as applied to a Napoleonic 
general? It is said that this title was given 
to General Jabras. Is anything known of 
his services ? J. M 


“Quiz,” Junton.—Who was he? He appears 
on the title-page of a thin post 8vo of 72 pp., 
full title being “ The Companion to ‘Sketches 
of Young Ladies,’ Characteristic Sketches of 
Young Gentlemen. By ‘ Quiz, Junior. The 
Whole interspersed with various Friendly 
Hints and Useful Suggestions. London, pub- 
lished for the Author by William Kidd, 
7, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.” No 
date. XYLOGRAPHER. 


Tue Rep Hanp or IRELAND. —Can any 
reader tell me if the origin of this celebrated 
heraldic emblem can be attributed with more 
than legendary notions to any particular 
member of the O'Neill family? An interest- 
ing article in the Journal de Bruvrelles of 
21 August (supplement), signed by “ Guigka” 
(a pseudonym), throws more than usual light 
on this subject, and attributes the heroic 
feat of the cutting off the hand to one 
MacNeill, who thus conquers the island of 


The Gables, Singleton Road, Manchester. 
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Colensey (a name quite unknown to me). 
On the other hand, this legend is attributed 
before the O'Neill to the Magennis, who are 
said to have possessed a part of Ulster before 
them. Where is the truth? GEORGE. 

Lisbon. 

(Colonsay House is the seat of the M‘Neills of 
Colonsay, an island off the coast of Argyllshire.) 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, ORIENTAL SCHOLAR. 
—In the ‘Journal of a Tour in the Highlands 
and Western Islands of Scotland in 1800,’ by 
Dr. John Leyden, the celebrated Orientalist 
and poet, which | am preparing for publica- 
tion, Leyden writes :—- 

“On the 5th [September, 1800] I crossed the 

Beauly and went along the shore to Red Castle in 
quest of my Sanscrit friend Mr. Hamilton.” 
I am strongly of opinion that the gentleman 
referred to was Alexander Hamilton, F.R.S., 
a celebrated Oriental scholar and Professor 
of Sanscrit and Hindu Literature at the East 
India College, Haileybury, who died at 
Liverpool in 1824, but should like to verify 
this if possible. Could any of your numerous 
readers help me? JaMEs SINTON. 

Eastfield, Musselburgh. 


“ NEVER ASSERT WHAT YOU DO NOT KNOW.” 
—Who is the author of the following admoni- 
tion ; and where, in the works of that author, 
does it occur? “Never assert what you do 
not know. You must not say, ‘My brother 
has drunk too much wine.’ You may say, 
‘My brother has drunk much wine.’” 

Huco MoE LLEr. 

44, Broadway, New York. 


Brack Fast.—In the ‘Act Book of the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Whalley, 1510-1538,’ 
just published by the Chetham Society, the 
following occurs :— 

“Elizabetha, Relicta Johannis Robynson de 
Newhethe, palam publice et in patulo asserebat se 
velle perficere vnum Jeiunium vocatum the b/ack- 
fast ad invocandam vindictam contra Edmundum 
Parker.” 

Halliwell, Murray, and other authorities 
describe a black fast as simply a rigid or 
severe fast. But did it not mean more than 
this? The woman above referred to kept her 
fast to call down vengeance on her enemy, 
and is it not probable that she invoked the 
aid of evil (or black) spirits? I shall be glad 
of an early reference to this form of fasting. 
I may add that the woman denied the charge, 
and was ordered to purge herself by the oath 
of five neighbours besides her own. 

Henry FisHwick. 


Srr Patric CLtaup Ewrns, Barr. — This 
gentleman died apparently in February, 1807. 


The Newcastle Chronicle contained the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘** Lately, near Wooler, in Northumberland, aged 
87, Sir Patric Claud Ewins, Bart., who formerly 
married Signora Centucci, a Neapolitan lady, by 
whom he had issue an only son, born at Eagle Hall, 
Somerset. This son marrying without his father’s 
consent, the latter formed the resolution, and did 
dispose of all his estates, and invested the whole 
produce thereof in the public funds, and withdrew 
into very humble retirement about 40 years since, 
leaving his son (since deceased) the scanty pittance 
of 40/. a year only, and whom he never afterward 
could be prevailed upon to be reconciled to or see. 
The deceased, it appears, made many wills, and by 
the last, after giving in legacies about 40,000/., 
bequeathed the residue of his immense property 
(exceeding, it is said, 300,000/. sterling) to a distant 
relation at Newry, in Ireland, who dying but a 
short time before the testator, the title and the 
whole residue of this splendid fortune devolved by 
lapse to Mr. James Ewins (now Sir James Ewins, 
Bart.), the testator’s grandson, of Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, perfumer, a man of unblemished cha- 
racter, probity, and integrity, with a large family 
of children.” 

An obituary _ also in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, June, 1807. I can find no 
trace of the title. Can any correspondent 
assist me ? A. E. E. 


JONESES OF BEAUMARIS, ANGLESEY. — Can 
any of your readers give me information 
re the following ? 

1. The family pedigree or any account of 
Benjamin Jones, Mayor of Beaumaris in 1675. 

2. The pedigree or any account of the 
ancestors of Hugh Jones, Trosyravon, u- 
maris, estate agent to Lord Bulkeley. He 
died in 1776, leaving most of his landed estate 
to his son, J. Jones, Bodednyfed, Amlwceh. 

3. The pedigree of Humphrey Jones, Henry 
Jones, and “ Col.” Hugh , ted all of Beau- 
maris or Llangoed, living in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. 

4. Did any of the | family marry any 
relation or Ae to the Vaughans of Trosyr- 
avon CyMRo. 


Wapuam Famity.— Any proof that the 
Rev. Simon Ford, D.D., 1619-99, who mar- 
ried Anne Thackham, Martha Stamp, and 
two more wives, was any relation to Nicholas 
Wadham will oblige. I believe his daughters 
Mary, Anne, and Rebecca were all born at 
Reading, 1652, 1654, 1657 (7). I have a copy 
of his sermons, 1657. ACE 


Epwarp Picott, AsTronomMerR.—I am 
desirous of knowing the date of the death 
of this astronomer, which probably occurred 
at Bath in the first or second decade of the 
nineteenth century. His father, Nathaniel 
Pigott, was also distinguished in astronomy. 
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fol- He was born at Whitton, in Middlesex, but | any of your readers give chapter and verse 
married a French lady, Anna Mathurina, | for this story? It is not mentioned in the 
ged daughter of M. de Bériol, and resided several |‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
erly years at Caen. In the Herald and Genealo- R. B. P. 
W gist, vol. vi. p. 394, we are told that he “had ae 
o. a son, Charles Gregory Pigott,” who succeeded Beplies, 
did to Gilling Castle in Yorkshire on the death 
hole of his cousin, Ann Fairfax, on which he took PLACE-NAMES. 
irew the additional name of Fairfax. No mention (9% S. x. 188.) 
ince, is here made of his brother Edward, the a 
me astronomer. In the ‘ Dictionary of National] 17 would be vain to offer guesses at the 
— Biography ’ it is said that he was “ probably | ™¢aming of the first two names mentioned by 
i by the eldest son of Nathaniel Pigott,” but es D., unless he aly find early written 
00. surely if so he would have come into the | TOr™S throwing some ight on their etymology. 
erty estate instead of his brother. However that poe be 
fate vera | conden by analogy with other 
| the tions at Caen and also in geodetical opera- i sular of berth (ba, re wang It is tet y 
by tions in the Netherlands. Afterwards he|*! wd hy birch As 
wins, seems to have resided for some years at York, | @er vier yey veithe (vay), birch tree crag, 
Mon- where he made discoveries in variable stars | °° C’ewean bheithe, birch tree crags ; or again, 
cha- and also of the comet of 1783. -Still later we | the second syllable may represent neither 
find him making observations at Bath ; and the of the 
there he discovered (though he had been fe Th alterna- 
anticipated in this by Pons at Marseilles) the “birch ha 
d no comet of 1807, which he communicated by | PiUrat Gerth, Dirches, has given rise to such 
dent letter to Sir W. Herschel. This is the last | 2@mes as Craigniebay, in Vigtownshire, and 
E. circumstance known about him, so that he | 
Can probably died not long afterwards. Perhaps | a - eal as a dissyllable in composition as = 
ation some of your readers may have access to the | Cr 
of Bath ane So able to give the in the Stewarts y a Kirk 
nt of on of cudbright ; and Mulnaveagh, near Lifford, in 
1675. of the Roya Ww *S/Ireland. G. T. D. may also compare the 
f the Blackheath  |name written in Gaelic orthography on the 
Beau- F Ordnance map of Argyllshire—Beinn-nam- 
. He Sarnts Linpsay'’s Monarcure.’— At | fitheach, the headland or hill of the ravens, 
estate 2™' §. viii. 299 are quoted some lines from Sir| which is pronounced exactly like Benna- 
ch. David Lindsay’s ‘ Monarchie’ (second book) | veoch, in Wigtownshire. But the incorrigible 
Henry on patron saints. Amongst others mentioned | habit of Gael in aspirating consonants into 
Beau- is “ Dutho borded out of a block.” Lindsay | silence has completely disguised the origin 
art of says St. Dutho is patron of the church of | of Benaneha, the name of a rock overhang- 
Tain, Ross, Scotland. I have been unable | ing the Barrow, which Dr. Joyce has shown 
ry any to verify this fact. Can any one supply | to be written in Irish Beann-an-fheiche, the 
‘rosyr- particulars concerning this saint and the|raven’s headland. Also, the word fiach, a 
MRO. date of his festival? 1 should be glad of | deer, is practically indistinguishable in sound 
similar information concerning St. Trowdell, | from jitheach, a raven. Both may be written 
at the also mentioned by Lindsay (“To St. Trow- | phonetically feeagh. As there is no v in the 
» mar- dell to mend their een”), and St. Savior, who | Celtic alphabet, Irish scribes indicate the 
Dp, and is said to be the patron of saddlers (see 2™ 8. | change from the f sound to v by prefixing 
ix. 85). F.C. W. | Thus deinn na’ bhfhitheach is the ortho- 
at ‘THE PaGeant.’—In 1843 the Rev. Francis MAXWELL. 
a copy E. Paget, rector of Elford, published ‘The ed 
' Pageant ; or, Pleasure and its Price, a Tale}, Garphar may be from Welsh caer-fair, 
for the Upper Ranks of Society,’ in which he fair city; Craigdasher from craig-asure, 
I am exposed the evils resulting from the over- | ®2¥re rock or crag. , 
death working of milliners and dressmakers. ... CHarnock, F.S.A. 
curred have been told that he was too precise in his| Millman Street, W.C. 
» of the indications of a certain well-known estab- 
thaniel lishment, and that the proprietor sued Mr. B. R. Haypon (9 §. x. 207).—I am able 
onomy. Paget for libel and obtained damages. Can | to inform your correspondent W. B. that the 
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remarkable picture ‘The Raising of Lazarus’ 
is now in the possession of the Plymouth 
Corporation, and hangs on the wall of the 
Council Chamber in this the birthplace of 
che distinguished painter. The picture was 
1oaned to the Corporation in 1884, under the 
terms of the National Gallery Loan Act of 
1883. The Corporation are responsible for 
the safe custody and insurance against fire. 
The history of this colossal work of art 
is remarkable. It was exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall in March, 1823, and, although 
the exhibition was a success, the picture 
was seized by creditors almost immediately, 
with the rest of Haydon’s property, includ- 
ing a large canvas on which he had already 
commenced a picture of ‘The Crucifixion.’ 
Haydon was imprisoned in the King’s 
Bench till 25 July. ‘Lazarus’ was sold 
to his upholsterer for 30/., and the ‘Entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem’ (now at Phila- 
—s for 240/. In June, 1823, ‘ Lazarus,’ 
with other pictures, was put up at auction, 
“under circumstances,” says Mr. Crook, the 
auctioneer, “that will not admit of any re- 
servation,” and realized 350/. According to 
Tom Taylor, Haydon’s biographer, it was for 
many years at the Pantheon in Oxford Street, 
but 1t was presented to the National Gallery 
by Mr. R. bE Lofft in 1868. 

Another of Haydon’s big pictures is at the 
oe time on loan to the Corporation of 
Nottingham under the same conditions as 
prevail at Plymouth. 

For the purposes of a lecture recently de- 
livered before the members of the Plymouth 
Institution, I sought for and was able to 
obtain a great deal of interesting information 
as to the whereabouts of Haydon’s pictures, 
and I have many of his letters and sketches. 
I shall be pleased to communicate with W. B. 
on the matter. W. H. K. Wricur. 

Public Library, Plymouth. 


“TaYNTYNGE” (9 S. x. 207).—‘* Taynt- 
ynge” in this quotation is obviously the 
tenting or tentering of cloth, which was 
dried, after bleaching, on tenter-hooks. 

H. Syowpen Warp. 


Lecenp or Lapy Auice Lea S. x. 68, 
138, 192).—1 am sorry that what I wrote was 
not helpful to D. K. T. His question led me 
to believe that, having read the legend in a 
newspaper, he wished to know where it had 
been recorded in a print more permanent. I 
am afraid the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ would not 
care to So Mr. Hawker’s version of the 
story, so | will summarize it, and D. K. T. 


must content himself with knowing that his 
newspaper has not led him astray until he 


has access to some good library and can read 
the original narrative. 

Alice of the Lea (=meadow), proud of her 
beauty, her garments, and of everything. 
desired the love of Sir Bevil Granville, of 
Stowe. She attired herself in velvet, put on 
her jewels, including a glorious ring, and 
was about to go forth to a banquet in his 
halls when her mother declared that she 
should offer prayer for her child’s success. 
‘** Prayer!” was the scornful reply. “With 
the eyes I see in that glass, and this vesture 
meet for a queen, I lack no doubting prayer.” 
At once she vanished from human ken ; but 
one day a delver found a beauteous ring 
which bore an inscription in the old Cornish 
tongue that the priest of Morwenna con- 
strued as 

The earth must hide 

Both eyes and pride, 
and as he did so a mole appeared with a low, 
faint cry ; its velvet skin and its invisible 
eyes were proof enough that it was the em- 
bodiment of the haughty Alice. This was 
the first Cornish mole. 

I amaware that this is no reply to D. K. T.’s 
question as to Alice’s family. I regret 1 know 
nothing about it. St. SwirHr. 


“ CHIEN ou RAT” (9 S. x. 208).—I dare say 
that, unless my native instinct is very much 
at fault, the commas which appear to Mr 
Prerroint “ worse than unnecessary” are 
quite necessary, and give the sentence its 
meaning. I should propose the following 
explanation : The success of a coup de main 
is absolutely dependent upon luck, so much 
so, indeed, that the slightest motion of a dog 
or a rat may be enough to ruin it, which is 
tersely put in a few French words and two 
or three commas: “‘ Le succés d’un coup de 
main dépend absolument du bonheur, d'un 
chien, ou d’un rat.” Maurice Kuan. 

Ecole Normale d’Instituteurs, Paris. 


Tue Ducuy of Berwick (9 §. viii. 439, 
534; ix. 130, 258, 295, 433; x. 153).—Writers 
differ as to Nest’s father. One, as followed 
on 9 §. ix. 296, states he was Jestyn, and 
that this chief defeated and slew Rhys ap 
Tewdwr in 1093, with the help of Robert 
FitzHamon ; also that Jestyn was himself 
defeated in his turn by his nephew, Einion 
and FitzHamon. Others, as stated 9” 5. 
ix. 434, say that this Rhys ap Tewdwr (King 
of Deheubarth) was Nest’s father, and the 
balance of the evidence appears to be in their 
favour. Rees ap Gryffyths and Reese ap 
Theodore (p. 434) have also been named for 
the post of parent. On * 434 mention is 
made in error of Gerald of Windsor as having 
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been Nest’s only husband. On p. 296 it is 
shown that there is some reason to believe 
that Einion was her first husband and Gerald 
her second. : 
On p. 434 Debrett is mentioned as having 
stated that Nest had by Henry L. a daughter 
Aline, who married Matthew de Mont- 
morency. Some writers, while saying that 
an illegitimate daughter of the king married 
this nobleman, do not mention either her 
name or her mother’s name. 
Roger Hoveden states that it was Nest (or 
Agnes), lawful sister of Henry I., who was 
put to death with William de Braose, but 
there is reason to believe that the state- 
ment on p. 296 is correct. 
Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


FasHION IN LANGUAGE (9 §. ix. 228, 352, 
435).—I should like to make a few remarks 
upon this subject. As a“ brother of Bohemia” 
| pride myself on knowing a good bit about 
slang and cant. I would wish to mention at 
the first going off that the subjoined cutting 
from the Daily Chronicle of 24 May calls to 
mind what I fancy to have noticed of late, 
that “ Head or woman?” (as applied to bronze 
coins only) seems to be once again superseding 
* Heads or tails ?”— 

“The influence of kings and queens extends to 
many of the minor things of life. Before the 
accession of Queen Victoria people who tossed 
with a coin usually cried ‘Man or woman?’ an 
instance of which is given in the ‘Pickwick 
Papers,’ published in 1837. When Mr. Tupman 
and the ‘imperturbable stranger,’ Mr. Jingle, con- 
ceived intentions of going to the ball at Rochester, 
they tossed a sovereign for payment of the tickets, 
calling ‘Man or woman?’ and it is stated ‘the 
dragon, called by courtesy the woman, came upper- 
most.’ Probably when the Queen’s head rsa on 
coins some confusion arose as to the term *‘ woman,’ 
hence the popular cry became ‘ Heads or tails?’ 
Will the King’s accession bring about the revival 
of the almost obsolete term ?”* 

When I was a lad it was all the vogue to 
call any one who was “a little bit eccentric ” 
or “unlike other people ” a “cure” (short for 
“curiosity ”). Nobody ever hears the word 
now; it is always “juggins” or ‘ mug.” 
Again, during the days of John Leech a 
fashionably dressed man was described as a 
“swell”; nowadays it is usually a “masher ” 

or a *‘toff.” “Other times, other manners ! ” 
The word “swell” [ cannot trace further back 
than ‘Tom and Jerry,’ but in that talented 
work Pierce Egan uses the word as one com- 
monly taken for granted at the period. 


(* In Ireland, and with many Irishmen in Eng- 
heres alternative fifty years ago was ‘‘ Head or 


With regard to “Johnnie” (short for 
“Johnny Raw”), we have it on the authority 
of Barrere and Leland that the word ori- 
ginated at Sandhurst, where the “ oldsters ” 
used to ask contemptuously, “Any more 
Johnnies?” Nowadays it is applied indis- 
criminately to any male biped, just as “bloke,” 
“chap,” cove,” ‘‘ joker.” “Chollie,” &e. 

At the latter end of 1864 a slang word came 
somewhat into fashion in London to designate 
a smartly dressed young fellow in a ‘top 
hat "—“ muller,” or “muller-cut-down.” It did 
not have a very long run as a street cant, 
but it was always meant (while it lasted) to 
be decidedly derogatory to the dignity of 
young men thus derided. 

Herpert Bb. Ciayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


ASTARTE says dogmatically that “if I was” 
is wrong. She means, I suppose, that ¢f should 
not be followed by the indicative mood. This 
was discussed long ago in ‘N. & Q.,’ and it 
was shown that the best English writers used 
“f in this manner. In other languages the 
word si, which has the meaning of ¢/, is fre- 
quently followed by the indicative. In the 
first ode of Horace si occurs four times, and 
in all cases is followed by the indicative mood. 
The French si always has the indicative. 
ASTARTE also condemns “reliable,” but Dr. 
Murray long ago in ‘N. & Q/ said that the 
word was a very good one. YARDLEY. 

[We think “reliable” none the less, and with all 
respect for the authority named, to be avoided.] 


“Bur aw! Macenas” (9 S. x. 149).—The 

quotation cited is from the ‘Shepheardes 

Calendar’ x. 61 et seg.), by Ed- 

mund Spenser, written in 1579. There seems 

to be in it an allusion to Juvenal (Sat. vii. 

94-97) :— 

Quis tibi Mzecenas? quis nunc erit aut Proculeius 

Aut Fabius? quis Cotta iterum? quis Lentulus 

alter? 

Tune par ingenio pretium: tunc utile multis, 

Pallere et vinum toto nescire Decembri. 

The idea in the mind of the Roman satirist, 

and also in that of Spenser, is that poetry 

and poverty can never flourish in the same 

soil :— 

The vaunted verse a vacant head demandes : 
Ne wont with crabbed care the Muses dwell 

‘Shep. Cal.,’ Adgl. x. 100. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


MarJorig Fiemine’s Portrait (9 x. 
128, 194).—There is a portrait of Marjorie 
Fleming in “ Marjorie Fleming (Wee Marjorie). 
By John Brown, M.D. Illustrated by War- 
wick Brookes. Published by David Douglas, 
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Edinburgh, 1884.” The portrait is copied in 
facsimile from a water-colour drawing, made 
probably by Miss Isabella Keith in 1811, 
engraved by M. Goupil, Paris. 
Tuos. Waite. 
Liverpool. 


Wercut or Token (9 S. x. 169).—The 
coin is no doubt a weight for gold currency. 
Seventy or eighty years ago, and I do not 
know tor how long previously, there was a 
quantity of light gold coin in circulation, 
and these coins were only accepted at their 
— value. Clerks took scales and weights 
with them when collecting accounts, and this 
I have heard from those who did so. I have 
several of these weights, one bearing the head 
of Charles I., another (thicker and heavier) a 
mounted figure in armour (very much like the 
obverse of 5s. gun money) with “ C* IL., 2.6,” 
on reverse (probably a weight for old silver 
coins), and many others of different values 
and patterns. James JOHN BARRETT. 

Crosscliffe, Moss Side, Manchester. 


The sum of 10s. 5d. seems to correspond to 
2dwt. 16gr. if this latter numeration of 
weight be a weight of gold, but I am wholly 
unable to conjecture for what purpose a 
a brass weight can have been made. Bankers, 
we know, use brass weights multiples of one 
sovereign, and in an ideal coinage the weights 
of gold and silver coins should be simple 
integral multiples or submultiples of the 
standard of weight. I find it is not gener- 
ally known that the new bronze pennies and 
helipennies fulfil this condition. The diameter 
of one penny piece=lI}in., three pennies 
weigh 1 oz. WILSON. 

Harpenden. 


‘N. & Q.’ Anacram (9 §. x. 185).—A 
much earlier anagram is to be found in 
‘N. & Q.’ itself (1* S. iv. 327), that being 
**Enquires on dates,” and both are appro- 
priate. Six others, but none so good, are 
to be found zdid., 350. 

Atrrep F. 


Tue Numser S§. iv. 361, 391, 
533 ; v. 89, 197).—Looking over these lists of 
early contributors to ‘N. & Q.,.’ I do not 
observe the name of John Lee, D.D.. LL.D., 
the very able and learned Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh. But see, for ex- 
ample, ‘ Thomas p. 448, vol. v., 
First Series. W. S. 


Danpby-carT (9% x. 129).—I observe that 
Mr. W. W. ToMLINSoN states that the earliest 
illustration which the ‘N.E.D.’ can give of 
the use of this word dates from 1861. At 


this I am surprised, for the word is cen | 
well known as applied to a low cart, which 
can bedrawn by hand if required, in Leicester- 
shire and Staffordshire, at any rate in some 
of the manufacturing parts. I found re- 
cently, when taking a proof from an elderly 
| witness, a cratemaker, that the term was 
| fifty years ago well known in his trade, better 
known, in fact, than it is now. I cannot say 
how the term “dandy” came to be applied 
to any particular low truck used on the 
‘ancient railroads, but it is certain “dandy ” 
meant a low, convenient vehicle on which 
a couple of men could. lift a heavy crate or 
case. Is Mr. ToMLINSON acquainted with 
the old name “dobbin-cart,” a low cart, 
|generally with three wheels, into which 
/manure or any heavy substance could be 
conveniently loaded and unloaded? This 
term is, or was, well known in Worcester- 
shire and in Herefordshire. 
W. H. QuARRELL. 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Cornish Morro: “OnE AND ALL” 58, 
x. 168).—I have always supposed this motto 
to bear reference to the arms of the duchy, 
| which are Sable, fifteen plates, 5 over 1. 
| am of opinion that the motto is of no great 
antiquity, and very much question its having 
| originated prior to the eighteenth century— 
| though it may sibly have come into vogue 
| at the time of the trial of Trelawney and his 
colleagues. Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


See also 9 S. v. 424. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 
Srr Watrer Scort’s ‘ Woopstock’ (9 8. 
x. 65, 170).—I have not seen the point to 
which I am about to call attention referred 
to by either of your correspondents, but if I 


remember rightly (it is many years since 
I read ‘ Woodstock,’ and I have not the work 


by me to refer to), Sir Henry Lee’s “ long 
white beard” is accounted for in the nove 
by the peculiar fashion, indicative of loyal 
mourning, said to have been adopted by 
many elderly Cavalier gentlemen, in fulfil- 
ment of a solemn resolution, of refraining 
from shaving the chin from the time of the 
Whitehall tragedy until the hoped-for happy 


day when the “king should enjoy his own 
again.” At the date of the incident on p. 2 
we can see the “elderly man bent more by 
sorrow and infirmity than by the weight of 
| years,” and on p. 27 the same individua with 
a growth of hair on the chin, which by the 
Restoration” would 

as “a long white 
At the royal progress through 


time of the “happ 
accurately be descri 


beard.” 
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London some years later, mentioned in the 
concluding chapter, when the loyal knight 
beheld his sovereign once more, we may 
reasonably assume that he had not as yet 
shorn his face of the venerable evidence of 
his grief and his fidelity even in the moment 
of this his grateful joy. Gnomon. 
Temple. 


Crookep Usace, CHELSEA §. x. 147).— 
I thank Cot. Pripgavx for his note at the 
above reference, and I regret that it was 
overlooked in Miss Mitton’s volume on Chelsea, 
for on opening that book it was the first 
thing I looked for, as I have been for a long 
time trying to find out something about that 
thoroughfare. It seems as if its fate is to be 
overlooked, for I have several times gone 
through ‘Memorials of Old Chelsea,’ by my 
friend Alfred Beaver, and there is no mention 
of this place in the index, and, so far as 
constant search has gone, I do not find it in 
the book itself, although Cale Street is men- 
tioned, as are also several other streets close 
by. At p. 341 of the latter work there is a 
sketch of Chelsea Common, from a plan of 
the manor of Chelsea, 1769, with this place 
marked, one portion of it being apparently 
at right angles to the other. + plan 
is very small, and the wording is some- 
what blurred in the printing, but, so far as I 
can make out, one portion leads from the 
thoroughfare described as the road to Fulham, 
and ses a large pond to a place marked 
“Pool Houses, 1757,” and “ Capt. Cock’s 
Hall,” where it branches off at an angle. I 
would mention that, as here represented, it 
rather belies its name, for its crookedness is 
not very apparent, at least it does not seem 
to curve or twist very much. There are 
several other Chelsea streets marked —viz.. 
site of Bond Street, afterwards Cale Street, 
site of Keppel Street, and Blacklands Lane, the 
road leading to Mr. Whitfield’s, which starts 
from an inn called the “ Cow and Calves,” near 
the pound, proceeding across the common to 
Whitelands, ending near the smaller of two 

nds. [ shall be glad if some light can be 
et in on the mystery in which the name 
appears to be shrouded. 

W. E. Hartanp-Ox ey. 
C2, The Almshouses, Westminster. 


Boupicca: ITs PronuncraTion (9 
x. 64, 117, 177).—I carefully abstained from 
expressing any opinion as to the correctness 


regard to the ot pronunciation mentioned 
by Mr. Piatt (in that case being a true 
diphthong = “ oil”), it is more heard in the 
south than in the north of Portugal, and is 
considered to be quite incorrect. In Porto, 
for instance, dous (two) is pronounced cor- 
rectly by all classes, but in Lisbon it becomes 
dois or doish. It should be remembered, 
however, that there is no canon of Portu- 
guese pronunciation, which varies consider- 
ably according to locality. I have often been 
told that in Coimbra alone is the language 
spoken and pronounced correctly. 
E. E. Street. 

RAISING THE WIND” (9 x. 85).—The 
story of Bessie Millie selling winds is an old 
one. See it given more fully by Sir Walter 
Scott in the notes to his ‘ Pirate. 

J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


‘Tue Sout’s Errann’ S. x. 150, 191).— 
I doubt if much can be added to the informa- 
tion regarding this poem which is contained 
in Dr. Hannah’s ‘ Poems of Sir Henry Wotton, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Others,’ 1845, pp. 89- 
99. ‘The Soul’s Errand,’ or, as it is often 
called, ‘The Lie,’ has been ascribed to several 
authors. It was first printed in Davison’s 
‘Poeticall Rhapsodie,’ second edition, 1608, 
but is believed to have existed in manuscript 
several years earlier. Ellis, in the 1801 
edition of his ‘Specimens of the Early English 
Poets,’ ascribed the poem to Raleigh, but in 
the edition of 1811 he transferred the attri- 
bution to Sylvester, on the strength of a copy 
being found in that poet’s posthumous works. 
In this copy, however, the poem is much 
mutilated, and it is known that in post- 
humous editions of seventeenth - century 
poetry it was a common practice for the 
compiler to interpolate poems of which the 
authorship was doubtful, and in some cases 
where there was no doubt at-all about the 
matter. The verses in question, also in a 
mutilated form, were inserted in a collection 
of poems by Lord Pembroke and Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyerd which was published under 
the editorship of John Donne the younger in 
1660. Although Raleigh never —— 
the poem, there is evidence tq show that 
it was believed to be his by contemporary 
writers, and so far no one has been able to 
assert a better claim to it. 
W. F. Prieavux. 


of pronouncing the British queen’s name as 
if written in Portuguese, but wished to point | 
out that the separate pronunciation of the 
vowels brings the new nearer to the old 
name in sound—Joii instead of Bod. With | 


“ Corn-BOTE”’ IN BAarBour’s ‘ Bruce’ §. 
x. 61, 115).—Pror. Skeat identifies “‘ corn” 
with the French corne, a horn, and defines 
corn-bote, *“‘requital for pride, a_ taking 
down.” The reference given in the con- 
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nexion prompts to a further investigation of 
Cotgrave’s dictionary, where (edition of 1632) 
we meet with the curious phrase “ bailler 
foin en corne.” As the sentence is repeated 
under three headings, each time with an 
amplified definition, it may be well to give 
them all. Under the word‘ Bailler’ it occurs 
thus: “ Bailler foin en corne. To giue one 
the boots, to sell him a bargaine.” Under 
‘Corne’ the meaning is expanded thus: “ To 
deceiue, cousen, gull, giue a gleeke, sell a 
bargaine.” Under ‘Foin’ occurs the further 
definition, to “ giue a gudgeon.” 

In the first definition the remarkable 
juxtaposition of “corne” and “ boots” may be 
a mere coincidence. This, however, by the 
way ; the chief point is the French phrase 
itself. It appears to mean literally, ‘‘ to 
resent hay on the horn, or on a pair of 
sens ” (en corne); in other words, on the 
prongs of a pitchfork, or, maybe, on the 
spike of a spear. The tender is to all appear- 
ance innocent, but the wisp of hay con- 
ceals the point ready to pierce, just as, in 
the popular fiction, the keys of the fortress 
concealed the spear point on which they were 
carried. 

Mr. NEILson’s citations (ante, p. 61) indi- 
cate that corn-dote, or horn requital, was a 
figure of speech familiar to the contempo- 
raries of the ‘ Bruce’ and ‘ Morte Arthure.’ 
May we not suppose it to represent the four- 
teenth-century —_ of an allusive phrase 
similar to “foin en corne”? And if Cot- 
grave’s instance be correctly interpreted, may 
it not afford a clue to the original meaning 
of corn-bote ? 


It happens that in Northumberland at the | 


present day, when an action is performed to 
all appearance in good faith, but in reality 
deceitfally, and for some sinister purpose, it 
is said to be done “the horny way.” If in 
this the vulgar tongue preserves a reference 
to a once current, but*now forgotten allusion, 
may it not be related in some way to this 
same corne-bote? The sentences ‘He sall 
hafe corne bote” and “ Thow has corn botte, 
sir kynge,” thus tested, would read, ‘He 
shall have bote—the horny way,” “Thou 
hast bote, sir king—the horny way,” or, as 
Mr. NeEILson defines it, “a quid pro quo in 
kind.” Otrver 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Skene, in his ‘De Verb. Signif.’ (1681), voce 
‘Bote,’ says that “ Bote is ane auld Saxon 
word signifying compensation or satisfac- 
tion, as man-bote, kinbote, thiefbote, the first 
being assithment for the slauchter of ane 
man, the second for that of ane kinsman,” 
and thiefbote being ** quhen ony man agries 


with ane thiefe and puttes him frae the law.” 
He does not touch corn-bote. 
J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


Crossing Knives AND Forks (9" 8. viii. 
325, 433 ; ix. 14,357; x. 74).—Amongst the vil- 
lage folk in the Westmorland dales the knife 
and fork were al ways crossed on the plate, and 
the latter pushed a little away to indicate 
the repast was finished ; not to do so was 
considered ill-bred sixty years ago When 
more food was required the knife and fork 
were retained in one hand whilst it was 
being supplied. [I have also noticed old 

:ople, when they have finished drinking tea, 

ring the teaspoon to the near side of the 
cup. Crossed knives are esteemed unlucky, 
but not a knife and fork. M. E. N. 


Travian (9 ix. 406).— Having 
visited every cathedral city and provincial 
capital in Portugal and Spain, and read or 
copied many inscriptions on medizval bells 
in the towers of the Iberian Peninsula, | 
venture to inform Mr. St. Crain BADDELEY 
that a good number of them closely resemble 
that which he describes as transferred to 
Hendon. I could supply him with a few 
examples. A notable instance is to be seen 
in the bell-tower of the once cathedral church 
and Benedictine monastery of San Pedro de 
Siressa, near the French frontier in Upper 
Aragon, in the diocese of Jaca. That place 
ranked for centuries, until the kingdom was 
| delivered from the Moors, as the civil and 
ecclesiastical capital of Aragon. In the 
blocked-up crypt under the sanctuary of its 
massive, sculptureless, cruciform, Romanesque 
| church it is believed that there are entombed 
the bodies of certain kings of Aragon and 
“bishops of St. Peter.” E. 8. Dopeson. 

San Sebastian. 


“J ACK-IN-THE-BOX” (9""S. x. 190).— No notice 
of the jack of the virginal earlier than 1598— 
though probably it may be traced back to 
1530, the date of the first mention of “vir- 
ginals” known to me—appears in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
whereas “ jack of the box,” as an opprobrious 
byname for the sacrament, belongs to 1555, 
and “jack in the [or a] box” denoted a sharper 
or cheat in 1570 (see also Nares’s ‘ Glossary ’). 
As a name for the toy it is not mentioned 
before 1702. In this case, however, dates 
prove nothing. The term “jack” is of such 
manifold use that its application to one 
object is independent of its application to 
another. Any machine or working part 0 
a machine might be called a jack : the list of 


jacks set forth in the ‘ H.E.D.’ is tremendous 
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(see ‘N. & Q.,.’ 9% S. viii. 474). The jack of 
the virginal has no more connexion with the 
jack in the box than with the jack of the 
clock--“ te Jack dat shrikes te clock” (Ben 
Jonson, ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ IIT. i.). 

F. ApAms. 


I have always understood that this was 
originally a scornful epithet which was 
applied to the blessed sacrament by the Eng- 
lish Reformers. It was certainly so used by 
them, and belongs to a small class of words 
begotten of the odium theologicum of those 
unhappy times—like hocus-pocus (“Hoe est 
Corpus ””)—to denote what was regarded by 
the Protestants as the “ sacerdotal jugglery ” 
of the Mass. “Round Robin” was another 
nickname profanely used for the Host. 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Jack -in-the-box appears to have been 
originally a “ Jack” who haunted the “Chepe,” 
or market, for the purpose of vending his 
wares from a box or stall. His bobbing up 
and down while fussily searching for and 
selling his wares may be observed to the 
present day. I have myself seen this box- 
like arrangement at a country fair, though 
a cart or barrow is now more generally 
used. Ned Ward, in describing the coster- 
mongers at the entrance to the Royal 
Exchange, says, ‘‘ At the front Portico...... 
stand here and there, a Jack in a box, like a 
Parson ina Pulpit, Selling Cures for Corns, 
Glass-Eyes for the Blind, lvory Teeth for 
Broken Mouths,” &c. (‘London Spy,’ 1709, 
part iii. p. 67). There does not seem to be 
any foundation for supposing that the “jack” 
in the virginals gave rise to the phrase. The 
toy so called would, no doubt, derive its 
name from the above circumstance. Accord- 
ing to Halliwell’s ‘Dictionary of Archaic 
Words,’ a “ Jack-in-box ” was also a sharper 
who cheated tradesmen by substituting empty 
boxes for similar-looking ones full of money 
(Dekker). Similarly we have “ Jack-in-the- 
water”; “Jack-in-the bread-room,” the pur- 
ser’s steward’s assistant in the bread and 
steward’s room on board ship ; “ Jack-in-the- 
green”; “Jack-in-the-cellar,” a humorous 
name, like the Dutch ‘*Hans in Kelder,” 
for infans in utero; * Jack-in-oftice”; and 
others, all referring to a person in a pre- 
carious situation. 

J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 

(9% §. vii. 425; ix. 197; 
x. 152).—I have read, I think, that Mill 
himself wrote the article on Tennyson re- 
ferred to. I am trusting, however, entirely 
tomemory. If he did write it, he probably 


was the first person who brought the word 
utilitarian into use. Mill was too utilitarian. 
The utilitarian spirit is out of its element in 
poetical criticism. The criticism on Tenny- 
son was written in the lifetime of Walter 
Scott, whose poems are certainly in the epic 
form, and are neither wearisome nor soporific. 
It depends on the poet himself whether he 
is dull or not. A lyric poet can be very dull 
when an epic poet is not at all so. 
FE. YARDLEY. 


NaAPoLeon’s Last YEARS (9""S. viii. 422, 509; 
ix. 274, 373 ; x. 15).—Despite your correspond- 
ent’s ascription of “rashness” and “unfounded- 
ness" to my view that both Wellington and 
Blucher would have been swept from the field 
at Waterloo had it not been for Napoleon’s 
bodily and mental deterioration, owing to the 
disease that held him in its grip, | must 
adhere to my statement. It was neither 
‘‘rash” nor ‘‘unfounded,” for the simple 
reasons that I hold it after a close study of 
Napoleon’s conduct before and during that 
climax to his career, and that I am not alone 
in my contention. Let me recommend to 
your correspondent Lord Wolseley’s ‘ Decline 
and Fall of Napoleon,’ second edition, 1895, 
wherein he will read, inter alia :— 

** Beyond all doubt the Republican General Bona- 
parte, who overran Piedmont and Lombardy in 
1796, was, both mentally and bodily, toa large ex- 
tent, a different man from the Emperor Napoleon 
who was defeated at Waterloo. Many careful 
students of this Colossus amongst men have been 
compelled—unwillingly perhaps—to admit that had 
the Corsican general who fought at Rivoli been in 
command of the French army when it crossed the 
Sambre in 1815 our ‘Iron Duke’ would not have 
been allowed to add the ‘ crowning mercy’ of Water- 
loo to the list of his glorious achievements.”—P. 3. 


And later :— 

“T have thus dwelt upon the state of Napoleon’s 
health because I believe it to have been the primary 
cause of his defeat at Waterloo. The more I study 
his grandly conceived plan of campaign for 1815, 
the more convinced I am that the overwhelming 
defeat in which it ended was primarily the result 
of bodily disease and the failure of mental power 
which resulted from it at supreme moments when 
rapid and energetic decision was imperatively 
necessary for success. Had he been able to bring 
the mental and bodily energy of his early career 
to bear upon the great plan he had conceived for 
the destruction of Wellington and Bliicher in 
Belgium, judging of what those commanders would 
have done by what they did do, I believe the 
cautious Englishman would at least have had to 
retreat in haste for the purpose of re-embarking 
at Ostend, whilst the fiery and impetuous Prussian 
would have been almost destroyed at Ligny, and 
only too glad to place the Rhine between the 
remnants of his beaten army and the victor of Jena. 
In no other way can I satisfactorily account for 
the valuable hours squandered by Napoleon, or the 
careless faultiness of many of his most important 
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orders during this campaign. Nor can I otherwise 
explain to myself how two armies situated as were 
those of Wellington and Bliicher on 14, 15, and 
16 June were allow to escape during the two 
following days from the destruction with which 
Napoleon’s most ably devised scheme of operations 
ought to have overwhelmed them. His fatigued and 
lethargic condition on the early morning of the 17th 
accounts for the many hours of daylight that were 
trifled away and were then uselessly squandered...... 
I believe it was not so much the deep condition of 
the country after the heavy rain as a recurrence of 
this fatal malady on the morning of Waterloo which 
caused him to begin the action so late. Weknow 
that during the progress of the battle itself he re- 
mained seated for hours motionless at a table placed 
for him in the open, often asleep with his head rest- 
ing upon his arms; that also when flying beaten 
from the field he suffered so much from drowsiness 
it was with difficulty his attendants prevented him 
from tumbling from his horse. During the progress 
of the battle he was little on horseback, for riding 
caused him pain,” &c.—Pp. 187-8. 

I may add that | view includes no dis- 
paragement either of Wellington's general- 
ship or of his troops’ bravery. I simply face 
facts which compel me to maintain that had 
Napoleon at Waterloo been the Napoleon of 
Austerlitz and Marengo his scheme was such 
that no mere bravery or doggedness could 
have withstood it. But dis aliter visum est. 
Under Providence his disease frustrated that 
scheme and Europe was saved. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Arms or WomeEN (9 §. ix. 28, 
113, 195 ; x. 194).—In the absence of written 
authority to decide the point, I would submit 
that every married woman who is ignodilis 
is, as regards armoury, in the same position 
as an unmarried woman who is ignobilis ; she 
cannot bear any arms, for the simple reason 
that she has no arms to bear. Her husband, 
if he is nobilis, bears his arms; but he cannot 
because his wife has no arms 
to be impaled. Still Jess, it would seem, can 
the wife or widow, being ignodilis, bear her 
husband's arms unimpaled. She is not armi- 
gerous—i.e., she is not capable of bearing 
arms at all. How can there be any question 
as to the manner of bearing arms which she 
does not possess ? 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


SaTHauia (9 §. viii. 423; ix. 250).—May 
I answer my own query? The reply 


which | have from Mr. Cobham, Com- 
missioner of Larnaca, Cyprus. He says that 


Sathalia is undoubtedly Attalia,in Pamphylia, 
now Adalia, on the south-west coast of Asia 
Minor, a flourishing port with 25,000 in- 


] at the | 
latter reference is corroborated in a letter | 


habitants. Adalia is also given in a note in 
the Roxburghe Club edition of Maundeville. 
The legend of the destruction of Sathalia is 
given thus in ‘The Marvellous Adventures 
of Sir John Maundeville, Kt.’:— 


** The City was clept Cathailye (Satalia), the which 
City and Land was lost through Folly of a young Man. 
For he had a fair Damosel that he loved well for his 
Paramour; and she died suddenly, and was put in 
a Tomb of Marble. And for the great Lust that he 
had to her, he went in the Night unto her Tomb 
and opened it, and went in and lay by her, and 
went his Way. And when it came to the end of 9 
Months, there came a Voice to him and said, ‘Go 
to the Tomb of that Woman and open it and behold 
what thou hast begotten on her; and if thou fail to 
go, thou shalt have a great Harm.’ And he went 
and opened the Tomb, and there fled out an Head 
right hideous to see; the which all swiftly flew 
about the City and the Country, and soon after the 
City sank down. And there be many perilous 
Passages.” 

A note as to the “perilous Passages” says, 
“For ships, that is.” I take the above 
from ‘The Marvellous Adventures of Sir 
John Maundeville, Kt.’ edited by Arthur 
Layard (Archibald Constable & Co., 1895), 
chap. iv. p. 37. In this edition “the text 
generally [owed is that of the Cotton MS.” 
The Roxburghe Club edition of Maundeville 
(1889) gives in the English version “a heued ” 
(in the note “an eddere”’), and in the French 
“une teste,” as the thing which flew out of 
the tomb. In ‘The Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville,’ 1900, edited by A. W. Pollard, it 
is said to have been an adder. As the French 
text is the original, “a head” appears to be 
the better reading. In the Roxburghe Club 
edition the name of the city is in the English 
text Cathaly, and the French Cathalie. 

RogBert PIeRPOINT. 


Scuoot Rures (9 8. ix. 226; x. 15). 
—May I submit a further contribution under 
this heading? A friend has just placed in 
my hands the following list of quaint school 
rules ; it appeared in a recent number of the 
Schoolmaster, but I am sorry to be unable to 
furnish the date. 


Orders for the Charitie Schole for twelve poor 
Girls, founded by Thomas Lord Archb? of Can- 
tubury 0 at Lambeth, in Surrey, in the year 
1706, on March 28. 

Ist. This Schole is to consist at present of a 

a, Mary Davies, and twelve poor 

tirls, 

2nd. No Girl to be under eight years old when 
admitted, nor to stay till after fall fourteen unless 
it be to even the Quarter. 

3rd. Each girl to be sent in new cloathed. 

4th. A Com’on Prayer-book and Bible to be pro- 
vided for each. 

5th. They are to be taught to Read, Write, Spin, 

Knit and Sew & Mark, 
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6th. They are to come to Schole in the Sum’er at 
Seven in y* Morning & to continue till Twelve; to 
come again betwixt One and Two in y* Afternoon 
and continue till five. Sum’er to be reckon’d from 
Lady Day to Michaelmas-day. 

7th. In Winter, to come at eight in y* Morning 
& stay till Twelve, & to come again betwixt One 
& two in y* Afternoon & stay till betwixt four and 


five. 
Sth. At their coming in y" Morning, y* Mistress 
or one of y* Girls appointed by her is to begin w 
° Prayer, Prevent us O Lord, etc. then 4 Collect 
be y° ies, and then the Collect for y* fifth Sunday 
after Trinity. ; 

9th. At Night at their going away, they shall say 
the Collect for the Day, then the Collect for y* 
fourth Sunday after Trinity, and the Lighten our 
Darkness, They must be charged when they go to 
Bed to say (as in Psalm 4, verse y* 9), I will lay me 
down, &c 

10th. Every Lord’s Day & every other Holy Day, 
& ev'ry Wednesday & Friday, they are to go to y* 
Church two by two, and to seat in y® Seat in 
Howards Chappel, which was provided | a8 them at 
the said Lord Archbp’ Charge. 

llth. The Mistress is to teach y™ how to make y* 
Answers at y* Prayers, and to Sing the Psalm Tunes 
comonly used in y* Church. 

12th. On Each Thursday in y® Afternoon they are 
to break up at three of the Clock. 

13th. On Saturdays in y® Afternoon y* Girls are 
to help to clean y* House, Break up at the same 
hour & go in order to y* Church to Prayers. 

14th. At Christmas, Easter & Whitsontide, they 
are to have y® usual Liberties. 

15th. The Mistress each Week to choose one of 
y* Girls to be her particular Assistant. 

16th. The Mistress is to give an account to y°® 
Abp”™ Wife of y*® State of y® Schole, so long as she 
his said Wife shall live. 

17th. The Schoolmistress to sit Rent free, and to 
have twenty pounds per Anum paid quarterly by 
Trustees appointed by y* will of y® said L* Abp 
out of y* Estate in Lamb" him for y* 
perpetual Support of that Charitie Schole. 


(Apparently sign 
lay 1713, Tho. Cantuar. 


May 29th, 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


CHOCOLATE (9" §. viii. 160, 201, 488 ; ix. 53, 
213, 488 ; x. 154).—There is a curious refer- 
ence to chocolate in Andrew Marvell’s ‘ Last 
Instructions to a Painter’ :— 

What frosts to fruits, what arsenic to a rat 

Was to fair Denham chocolate. 
Lady Denham died suddenly on 6 January, 
1667, while under the protection of the Duke 
of York. It was popularly supposed at the 
time that her decease was due to poison 
administered in a cup of chocolate. I believe 
that this is the first tragedy in which choco- 
late plays a part recorded in our literature. 

CHARLES Hrarr. 


Minas aND Empectnapos §. ix. 188, 
349).—A formidable surgical operation which 
I underwent at the end of January prevented 
me from reading the articles on this subject 


which have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ I notice 
them now only because no reference is made 
therein to the fact that Francisco Mina, or 
(to give his name conformably with his own 
signature) Francisco Espoz y Mina, issued 
in London in 1825 a little book* entitled 
‘Breve Extracto de la Vida del General Mina, 
publicado por el Mismo, with a promise to 
ublish at some future period a full auto- 
Ehauete “with all the details which 
curiosity can desire.” The book is provided 
with an English translation on facing pages. 
desire to correct two errors in Mr. 
Hore’s reply at the second reference. Mina 
was born, he himself writes, on 17 June, 1781, 
and prior to his first demonstrations against 
the French was a small farmer in Navarre. 
Mr. Hope is therefore in error in giving 1784 
as the year of his birth, as also in saying that 


| he “ became a guerilla chief in 1809.” Mina’s 


own account is :— 

“TI enlisted as a soldier in Doyle’st battalion on 
the Sth of February, 1809. Having joined, a short 
time after, the guerilla commanded by my nephew 
Xavier Mina, | continued still as a private so/dier 
till the 3lst of March, 1810, when, this guerilla 
being disbanded in consequence of the capture of 
my nephew, seven of the men named me their chief, 
and with them I began to command.” 

Mr. G. MARSHALL notices Mina’s passage to 
this country after his flight from Navarre in 
1830, while Mr. Hore contents himself with 
the vague statement that he “resided in 
England for some time, but returned to Spain 
in 1834.” Mina, however, was in England 
seven years before 1830, landing at Plymouth 
on 30 November, 1823, in such shattered 
health that his recovery was almost despaired 
of ; but when he finished his book, dated 
“London, December 20, 1824,” he enjoyed 
“as good health as before the retreat of 
Nuria,” gratefully ascribing this result to the 
disinterested care and attention of Sir Astley 
Cooper and Dr. Gaitskell. Referring to his 
stay here, he closes his book with a tribute to 
“those traits of nobleness, of generosity and 
virtue, which are peculiar to a free and a 
great people.” Iam curious to know if the 
major autobiography appeared as promised. 


F. ADAMs. 
115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Buriats IN WestMINSTER ApBBey (9"" x. 
206).—Mr. ALGERNON AsHTON suspects the 
statement “that there is hardly room left for 
another half-dozen great men to be buried in 
the national Valhalla” to be “a ridiculous 


* The copy I possess is a presentation copy 
inscribed ith General Mina’s compliments.” 

t+ Sir Charles William Doyle, see *D.N.B.” The 
italics in this quotation are Mina’s. 
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exaggeration.” In the days of my youth I 
gave some credit to “Ingoldsby,” who wrote 
of the “ gorgeous Abbey ” :— 
In the place, 
They say, there's not space 

To bury what wet nurses call ‘a Babby.” 

Even “ Rare Ben Jonson,” that famous wight, 

I am told, is interr’d there bolt upright. 

‘The Cynotaph.’ 

And I have ever felt surprise that, after long 
years, celebrities continue to find six feet of 
earth unoccupied. 

If I mistake not, William Spottiswoode 
was admitted to the choice company as a 
man of science, and not as Queen’s printer. 

Sr. SwItHn. 

ENGLAND'S DARLING” (9 ix. 290, 412, 
454).—Apart from the question as to who has 
the best right to this name, the following 
passage from Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ’ may be of interest :— 

“Of such account were Cato, Fabricius, Aristides, 
Antoninus, Probus, for their eminent worth: so 
Cesar, Trajan, Alexander, admired for valour, 
Hephestio loved Alexander, but Parmenio the 
King: Titus, delicie humani generis, and which 
Aurelius Victor hath of Vespasian, the dilling of 
his time, as Adgar Etheling was in England, for his 
excellent virtues.”—Partition iii. sect. i. member ii. 
subs. iii. 

Burton’s marginal note is “Edgar Etheling, 
England’s Darling.” 

Probably the reference to Freeman’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest of England’ 
will already have been supplied. In case it 
should not, I add it—vol. iv. p. 823 (second 
edition), where Freeman quotes from the life 
of Abbot Frithric, by Matthew Paris, in the 
*‘Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani’ 
(edited by H. T. Riley in the Rolls Series, 
vol. i. p. 47): “Unde in Angliam tale exiit 
éulogium, ‘ Eadgar Ethelyng Engelondes der- 
lyng.’” Frithric’s life, says Freeman, seems 
mythical in all its details. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. ~ 


Otp Sones (9% §. ix. 388, 492 ; x. 38, 111). 
—Did not “Tom Brown” sing ‘The Lin- 
colnshire Poacher,’ designated as such, at 
Rugby, either at the school sing-song or 
when caught up the tree by “ velveteens” ? 

E. M. S. 


Piscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Records of the Borough of Leicester. 
Mary Bateson. Vols. I. and IL. 
University Press.) 
To the boroughs which are reprinting extracts from 
their corporation records must be added Leicester. 
The Leicester charters—the earliest of which, 


Edited by 
(Cambridge, 


— by Robert, Count of Meulan, confirms to 
is merchants of Leicester all the customs by which 
they held in the time of King William (the Con- 
queror) and King William his son—are, for various 
reasons, of exceptional interest. They have, it is satis- 
factory to find, been treated with thoroughness and 
care which are also exceptional. Miss Mary Bateson, 
Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, is editor-in-chief, and has been assisted in 
the task of revision by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, whose 
name is happily familiar in our columns, and by the 
Archdeacon of Leicester, the first volume being 
ushered in by some interesting comments by the late 
Bishop of London on the utility of works of the 
class to students of municipal institations and their 
interest to the inhabitants generally and the local 
antiquary in particular. In the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
the importance of the preservation of corporation 
records has been maintained with such diligence 
that there is neither temptation nor need to insist 
further upon it. We have only to congratulate the 
authorities upon the manner in which their public- 
spirited act has been carried out and upon their dis- 
creet selection of writers and editors. Vol. i. saw 
the light last year, and covered the space from 1103 
to 1327; vol. ii. carries them forward to 1509, or 
virtually to the accession of Henry VIII. In her 
introduction Miss Bateson points out the abnor- 
malities—a hateful word, the use of which nothing 
but necessity can justify—which render the early his- 
tory of Leicester specially interesting or important. 
At an early date it was, with Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Stamford, and Derby, one of the Danish burhs, and 
shared with them a peculiar organization. With 
Chester, Lancaster, and Warwick, its castle was in 
the hands of an earl, who was lord also of the 
borough. Not until the middle of the fourteenth 
century was any attempt made to obtain the Firma 
Burgi, the right to farm the town revenues in 
return for a fixed composition, which, as Miss Bate- 
son says, is “‘the commonest privilege of a free 
borough.” Another “abnormality” much to be 
deplored is the almost total loss of the records of the 
Borough Court, often the most interesting and 
instructive of documents. Compensation for this 
may be found in the fact that the Merchant Gild 
Rolls are carefully preserved—a subject for con- 
gratulation, seeing that the Leicester Merchant 
Gild was exceptionally strong, and seems to 
have had financial control, generally vested in a 
corporation or a town council. The century pre- 
ceding the Norman Conquest did much to shape its 
history. “After its absorption into the English 
kingdom on the fall of the Danish power, it became 
anormal English shire-stow or countytown of the Mid- 
land pattern—a ‘ burh’ which the shire was bound 
to maintain, within whose walls men were protected 
by a special peace.” So interesting is the civic his- 
tory of Leicester that there is no point of more 
importance than another. It must be read at length 
in Miss Bateson’s introduction. Much of the matter 
is necessarily common to the history of most 
great towns, but it may be studied here to great 
advantage. Especially to be commended are the 
indexes and the appendixes generally. In the 
second volume there are thus an index of rare 
words, a second of names of streets and fields, 
and a third of names and places, together with a 
subject-index to each of the two volumes. ; 
Among prohibited games we find “pykkyng with 
arowes,” which Strutt supposes to blowing of 


arrows through a tube at certain numbers by way 
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of lottery ; and “‘ cheker in the myre,” which might 
to the uninitiate be taken to signify a modern at- 
tendant at a place of amusement, but implies a 
game in which pieces of iron were thrown at a stick 
on which a penny was placed. Among the accounts 
in the Merchant Gild Roll are many interesting 
entries, as “Given to Ricard the Earl's fool (le 
Fol domini comitis), 3d.” In the mayor’s account 
the sum paid to a jester (bourdour) of the lady 
duchess is ls. 6¢. One shilling is charged to the 
same account to ‘“‘ Will Cokkesthyne, messenger 
of the King, bearing tidings from the North on 
Thursday (Aug. 20, 1355) after the feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Mary,.that Lord de 
Percy took and killed a great number of the Scots,” 
an historical incident concerning which nothing is 
known. There is the customary legislature against 
scolds with the ordinary penalties of the cucking 
stool, or “ cuckstool,” as it is here called. In the 
Portmanmoot Rolls is a presentment from the 
twelve frankpledges that ‘‘ Margeria Skynner est 
communis conviciatrix ad grave nocumentum 
omnium vicinorum.” She is fined accordingly, 
and no more is heard of Margery Skinner. At 
vol. ii. p. 297 is an interesting ordinance concern- 
ing the Passion Play, which is too long to be quoted. 
Some regard for sanitation is shown even in those 
days, and there are respects in which we might still 
learn from our ancestors. Under the head ‘ Prices’ 
much edifying information is supplied. We have 
but dipped into these volumes and placed before 
our readers a few samples of their contents. The 
records abound with matter quaint, curious, sug- 
gestive, and instructive. It is to be hoped that 
other volumes will follow under the same competent 
supervision. 


Roman Africa: an Outline of the History of the 
Roman Occupation of North Africa. By Alex- 
ander Graham, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. (Longmans 
& Co.) 


WueEReEVER the Roman settled he left behind him 
landmarks of priceless value. Time and human 
greed or ravage have dealt hardly with some of 
these, but monuments of marvellous—we wish we 
could say imperishable—beauty survive in all the 
places he has colonized. Northern Africa disputes 
with Asia the predominance among Roman colonial 
possessions, and remains of unsurpassed magni- 
ficence attest the spread of Roman dominion and 
the influence of Roman sway. Unlike the remains 
of Italy, Iberia, and Gaul, the edifices of Northern 
Africa, hemmed in between the desert and the 
Mediterranean, are scarcely as yet sufficiently near 
or accessible to be the object of holiday excursion. 
Not the first book is this which Mr. Graham has 
written on the archzxological remains of Northern 
Africa. In connexion with our lamented contri- 
butor Mr. Henry 8. Ashbee he is responsible for 
‘Travels in Tunisia’ (see 7 8. v. 78), a record of 
three visits to that country, in the course of which 
he deals with many of the scenes and objects to 
which he now recurs. His object in the present 
volume is, however, more ambitious, being nothing 
less than a history of the country, as, indeed, is 
denoted by its title. His qualifications for his 
task are numerous. Chief among them may be 
included familiarity with most of the countries 
he describes, modest, though scarcely advanced 
classical knowledge, and an enviable capacity of 
reproducing and reconstituting the ruined edifices 
of antiquity. In the present, as in the previous 


work, the designs form a special attraction and 
value, and plates such as those of the aqueduct 
at Carthage, the quadrifrontal arch of Caracalla at 
Theveste, the monument at Scillium, the restored 
arch of Trajan at Thamugas, and the three temples 
(also restored) at Sufetula, which constitute the 


, frontispiece, will be a delight as well as an assist- 


ance to the student. 

Roman conquest of Africa begins with the battle 
of Zama and defeat of Hannibal by P. Scipio 
Africanus, two hundred and two years before 
Christ. The time of Trajan, with its artistic 
revival, and that of his immediate successors 
witnessed the erection of the more remarkable 
edifices. Especially interesting—though rapidly 
dismissed, as outside the scheme of the book—are 
the rise of Christianity in Africa, whence its in- 
fluence extended over the Christian world, the 
terrible persecution to which it was subject under 
Diocletian, and the close of its activity with the 

andal invasion under Genseric. ‘‘ Unnumbered 
inscriptions,” says Mr. Graham, “ brought to light 
in the latter city (Carta, the capital of old Numic - 
and its neighbourhood testify to the weight o 
authority exercised there by Christian writers in 
the time of Constantine, and to the affectionate 
regard in which the first of the Christian emperors 
was held by the citizens in every rank of life.” 
The period with which Mr. Graham deals is 
naturally the same in part as that covered by 
Gibbon and subsequent authorities. It is from the 
archeological portion of the work that we have 
accordingly the most to learn, and the architec- 
tural knowledge of our author stands us in good 
stead. Close attention has been paid to the amphi- 
theatre at Thysdrus, which Mr. Graham supposes 
never to have been finished. It is compared as 
regards the superficial area with the amphitheatre 
at Verona. It was at times occupied as a fortress, 
and in 1697 was played on by artillery, which 
effected a breach equal to one-fourth of the peri- 
meter. There, as elsewhere, the stone has been 
carried away to serve other purposes. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library. Edited by 
George Laurence Gomme.—English Topography. 
Parts XII. and XLII. Edited by F. A. Milne. 
(Stock. ) 

Mr. GomMe’s great series of topographical extracts 

from the Gentleman's Magazine continues to be 

edited with the minute and scrupulous care which 
distinguished the early volumes. It is nearing its 
conclusion, but there is still much labour ahead. 

The counties are given in strictly alphabetical order; 

what we have before us ranges from Surrey to 

Wiltshire. Surrey and Sussex, home counties as 

they are called, are now under the direct influence 

of London in a way that never occurred in any 
former period. Where they have not been actually 
absorbed, as has been the lot of much of Surrey, 
we feel that their old-world character has in a great 
measure departed. London, if out of sight, is still 
so near as to be always present to the imagination, 
disturbing all quiet dreams of the past. The col- 
lections before us are, therefore, peculiarly valuable 
because the antiquaries of former days viewed 
things from so different a standpoint from that 
which we are, whether we like it or not, compelled 
to occupy. The southern shires also seem, in those 
days of slow travelling, to have been more often 
visited by the correspondents of Sylvanus Urban 


than those further away, so that they were wont to 
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acquire a greater body of information, and that of a 
more detailed kind. Thus we learn that the spirit 
of destruction raged near London, if it were possible, 
more savagely than it did in the West rt North. 
Had these wanton and unpatriotic deeds been the 
work of revolution, religious or political, excuses 
might be found, such as do not avail for the dullards 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. No 
adequate explanation, except that of crass ignorance, 
can be found, for example, for the destruction of the 
moated parsonage at Newington. The houses of 
nedieeal clerics are now so rare that we cannot 
but be indignant that this has been destroyed, 
especially as it was a remarkably interesting one of 
its kind—a moated timber structure approached by 
four bridges. Many old churches have been swept 
away without reasonable cause since the time when 
Sylvanus Urban endeavoured to direct attention to 
the material forms in which so much of our history 
was enshrined, and we do not doubt that but for 
his labours the work of devastation would have 
even been more thorough than it was. The ancient 
church of Egham is a specimen. It was effaced 
about the year 1817 to give place to something new. 
Who was responsible for this we do not care to 
inquire, but we do know sufficient to make us mourn 
its loss, though the description given is not of a 
very enlightening nature. The writer of those days 
thought it was Saxon, but we may reasonably assume 
that it was really a massive structure of Norman 
date. Folk-lore has been amply recorded in pre- 
vious volumes, but there are a few entries here not 
unworthy of attention. The stories relating to the 
cauldron in Frensham Church are interesting as 
giving another proof of the fact, which ought to be 
well known, that when an object occurs of which 
simple people do not know the meaning, a web of 
fable at once begins to grow up around it. Wehave 
ourselves little doubt that this cauldron was used 
i: times gone by in brewing the church ales. The 
woe waters of Croydon were intermittent; when 
they flowed they were said to presage sorrow to the 
country. The per communicated by the late 
Mr. Cuthbert v Johnson on the subiect is well 
worth reading. Little Wolford, in Warwickshire, 
was the seat of the family of Ingram. In 1844 the 
property changed hands and great alterations 
were made in the hall by the new owner. This 
led to the discovery, in a room near the kitchen, 
of the buried body of an infant. Murder might be 
suggested to account for this, but it seems an un- 
likely solution, for a*brick grave had been con- 
structed and the remains were wrapped in what is 
described as brocade or tapestry; they had, more- 
over, been committed to an oak coffin. It may be 
well to remark, however, that the writer derived 
the facts on which his communication was 

from “‘a country girl of the place,” who may not 
have reported accurately what she was told, or even 
what she herself saw. 


Amone the subjects of interest brought forward 
in the later numbers of the Jntermédiaire there may 
be mentioned the Cabinet of Hearts at St. Denis, 
which is generally said to coptain the hearts and 
other remains of some of the French kings. Other 
notes describe the curfew as it used to be, and 
still is, rung in Normandy. “ The curfew-law,” 


says one correspondent, “is attributed to William 
the Conqueror; but it 
more ancient 
human skin is 


yrobably goes back to a 
epoch.” he binding of books in 
ey dealt with, a gruesome practice 


which, when at its worst, seems to have sprung 
from erotomaniac proclivities. Hnvoitement—that 
is, casting spells by pricking, lacerating, or burn- 
ing a figure used as a substitute for the person 
whom it is desired to injure—comes under discus- 
sion too; while observations on the anesthetics used 
in the Middle Ages show that narcotics and sopo- 
rifics were administered to deaden the sense of pain 
or to induce sleep. 


Fynrs Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary’ is one of the best- 
known books of Tudor or Stuart times. The edition 
of 1617, the only one extant, is rare and costly. It 
is pleasant to know that Mr. Charles Hughes, B.A., 
is about to issue for the first time, in a limited 
edition, a fourth part or continuation, which is in 
existence in the library of C.C.C., Oxford. The 
entire work must some day be reprinted, but that 
will be an expensive and a laborious task. 


THE next volume of “The Oxford History of 
Music” to be issued will be ‘The Music of the 
Seventeenth Century,’ by Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, 
| and this may be expected immediately. 


Messrs. BELL & Sons promise a new and attrac- 
| tive edition of Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ edited, 
| with introduction, notes, &c., by Mr. J. Holland 
| Rose, the latest biographer of Napoleon. The 
| illustrations will be a special feature. 


Mr. F. G. Hizton Prive, the author of ‘ A His- 
tory of London Bankers,’ is now engaged in revising 
his book ‘ The Signs of Old Lombard Street,’ a new 
edition of which will be published shortly by the 
Leadenhall Press. It will contain much additional 
matter, and will be issued at a popular price. 


Botices to Corresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notwes :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, ae after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

R. V.—Very humorous, but better suited to a 
comic periodical. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


Last Week's ATHEN AU M contains Articles on 

INDUSTRIAL and AGRICULTURAL IRELAND. 

MANCHESTER SESSIUNS in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

DIONYSIUS of HALICARNASSUB, 

THATCHAM and its MANORS 

NEW NOV vane —The Vultures; A Bayard from Bengal; The Sheep- 

‘Honey; The La4y- Killer; The Kommany Stone ; The 
Hunters. 

FINANCE and MONEY-MAKING. 

MBDLEVAL ROMANCE and FULK-LORE. 

GREEK PLAYS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Africanderism , The Struggle for Persia ; 
With Napoleon at St. Helena ; Wesley's Journal; Taine's Letters 
in English 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION : The INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS; the COMING PUBLISHING 
SBASUN 

LITERARY GOSBIP 

SCIENCE :—Natural History , Anthropological Notes; Astronomical 
Notes; The Coming Publishing Season , Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sir Joshua Keynolds; La Collection Wallace; The 
Exhibition of Art at py (11.); The British Archwo- 
logical A i atolian Hive-marks , Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Three Festival ; Stradivari; Gossip. 

DRAMA , Gossip. 


The ATHENAIUM for September 6 contains Articles on 

The LIFE of DUMAS 

A NEW EDITION of CHAMBERS'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

AKCHBISHUP ROTHERHAM 

PRAGUE. 

The HOSTMEN of NEWCASTLE. 

A NEW LIFE of TOLSTOY 

BERACHYA NAKDAN 

A NEW HISTORY of FRANCE 

The ALFRED MILLENARY. 

PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 

NEW NOVBLS:—A Son of Gad, A Soldiers Love, The Strange 
Adventure of James Shervinton , High Policy , The Puppet Crown 
The Forerunner; The Kidnapped President, Lady Heatrix and the 
Forbidden Man 

RECENT VERSE. 

BOOKS on the FAR EAST 

The PATENT and CLOS 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE —Keligio Laici; Flaxius ; Book-binding and 
the Care of Books; The Vita Nuova; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

TRISTAN’S SONG; The NEW ENGLISH ACADEMY, The MAK- 
RIAGE of the DUKE of CLARENCE, The REV. DR ANGUS 
‘A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR’ ; 
ING SBASON; The ‘HEROICA of PHILOSTRATUS; The 
HOHENZOLLERN CANDIDATURE. 

LITERAKY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Young’s ‘Manual of Astronomy’; The Discovery of 
Australia, and the Name America ; The Coming Publishing Season 


Gossip 
FINE AKTS -—Koman Africa ; Notes from Kome ; Gossip. 
MUSIC .—Opera in English at Covent Garden , Promenade 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :— Lf I were King’; Gossip. 


Concerts ; 


The ATHENA UM for September 15 contains Articles on 

The SIEGE of DELHI. 

IRISH PRINTING in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The ECCESIASTICAL COURT of WHALLEY 

VICTORIAN PROSE. 

A SUFFOLK PARISH. 

A JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Wings of the Dove, If I were King, A Prince 

of Good Fellows ; The Honeycomb of Life; Children of the Bush , 

aoaeee and Son; The Sign of the Prophet; To the End of the 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM 
OUR LIBRARY —Seen in Germans : History of 
the © Praed's hood; The 

Romance of an Bastors Prince ; L'Hasa at Last ; Reon Statiatics. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

PHILIP JAMES HKAILEY; The CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS ; 
The COMING PU BLISHING SEASON; MATHILDE BLIND's 
‘MADAME ROLAND’; The STUART PAPERS 

LITERARY GOS-IP 

SCIENCE :—The President's Address to the British Association ; 
Gilbert of Colchester; Roses for English Gardens ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Two Vase-Catalogues; Early Flemish Art at Bruges. 
New Prints; Anatolian Hive-Marks; The Coming Publishing 


Season , Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Festival of the Three Choirs; Gossip; Performances Next 
Week 


ee 
DRAMA :— Marina ; Shakspeariana; A ‘ Mac- 


"; ‘Chance, the Idol’ 
beth Note; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 30 contains Articles on 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

| The WELSH WARS of EDWAR 
DIXON'S of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

MAETERLINCK’S NEW BOOK 

| ANNALS of the SEYMOURS 

| MR DAVIDSON'S LAST POEM. 

| AN AMERICAN HISTORY of GREEK ety KE. 

| A NEW EDITION of DYER'S MODERN 

| NEW NOV ELS :—The Twickenham than Love; 
| A Princess of the Hills, The Garden of Contentment ; The Desert 
| and the Sown. 
| AMERIC AN HISTORY 
| PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE: ~The Theology and Ethics of the 

Hebrews ; The Early History of Syria and Palestine ; An Introduc- 
| — = Christian Mysticism; Professor Harnack and his Oxford 
Critic 
| SCHOOL “BOOKS ; CANADIAN HISTORY; 
LATORS ; NORWEGIAN BOOKS 
OUR LIKRAKY TABLE :—Hore Solitaria The Story of Caire; 
| Ants de Coigny ; Marshal Canrobert ; Highlanders of Scotiand ; 
Whitaker's Keference Catalogue. 
LIST of NEW BOC 
The KETUKN to NATURE, 


AMERICAN TRANS- 


* WASTED FIRES’; The JOURNAL 


: | des SAVANTS’; The GRAVE of CHAUCER ; An ITALIAN List 
The COMING PUBLISH. | 


of ENGLISH ‘MONASTERIES; ‘THIS WOKLD Is BUT a 

7 ’ a. FIRST BOOK PRINTED by EUROPEANS in 

T; PUBLISHING SEASON, The HOHEN- 

ZOLLERN CANDIDAT RE. 

LITERARY GUSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The Climates and Baths of Great Britain ; 
Ornithology ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Giotto ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Opera in English at Covent Garden ; Concerts 
New Music ; Gossip; Performances Next 

DRAMA : —' There 's y a Slip’; Recent Publications ; Gossip. 


American 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—T7/MES. 
THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.”—TRUTH. 


In 66 Volumes, 15s. each net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. each net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 


(Volumes 1 to 21 edited by Sir Lestir StepHen. Volumes 22 to 26 edited by Sir Lestir STEPHEN and Sipyey Ler. 
Volumes 27 to 63 and the three Supplementary Volumes edited by Sipney Lre.) 


Nore.—A full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National # Disgrapy,’ with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo cloth, gilt top, és. each. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note- 
Books: and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs, 
Richmond Ritchie. 
*.* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIKD IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, ‘i. 18s. 
*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with jatam P Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 9/. With 
Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 4/. 11s. Con- 
taining nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and — “eg New Illustrations by eminent 
Artists. *,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each ; or 1s. in paper 
cover. 


*," The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered re MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 


case, 21s. lettered cloth case, 21s. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of 
Derby, Medalists of thesRoyal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s * Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority 

*." Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small t 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. smail feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per volume; or 
the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 

ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited and 
Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait- prentiantaes to each Volume. 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*," Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, 
4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper Exlition. 
= — ~<y and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in 
cloth, gilt top, 7s 

o8 Also the TNIPORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 
Mrs. Browning at different periods of life and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated by a 


Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Printed by JUHN BOWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. B.C. ; and Published by 
4OHN O. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 8.C.—Saturday, September 27, 1902, 
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